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W iLFRipD M. VOYNIOCH. 


THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 279-438, and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. 
Prrworrat Contests: MUSIC, EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 
CANA, &.—Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
CATALOGUE No. I. out of print. CATALOGUE 
No. II., 28. 6d., may be post free, on applica- 
tion at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


‘OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
Dotav & Co., 37, Soho Square. 


EARANCE CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
(just issued) sent gratis on applica- 
tion.— FRANK Murray, Bookseller, Derby. 


OOKS WANTED.—25s.each given. “ Bells 
and Pomegranates,” 1841; Jackson’s 
“Old Paris,” 1878 ; Jorrock’s “ Jaunts,” 1848 ; 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” 1866 ; Moore’s ‘‘ Alps 
in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxhunting,” 1826 ; George 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Scrope, ‘‘Salmon 
Fishing,” 1848. 2,000 other Books wanted. 
List post free.—BAksER’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—State wants 
CATALOGUES free. Libraries and 
small Parcels of Books Purchased for prompt 
cash.—HoLLAND Book Company, 94, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS,, neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10d, per 1,000 words. 
Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. MICHEL, 31,Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
$b gg G@ promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 
and references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 























NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 
Tue Sim WILLIAM FRASER CHAIR OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY AND PALZOGRAPHY, 

The University Court will, on ‘Friday, 
19th proximo, or some subsequent day, 
appoint a PRoFEssoR to this Chair. 

The subject of the class is mainly and 
primarily early Scottish History and Palzo- 

phy, but includes the early History and 
Sateenpeste of other Countries. 

The Professor will be required to deliver 
annually an Ordinary Course of 100 Lectures, 
and, if required, an Honours Course of 
50 meetings. 

The salary attached to the Chair is about 
£700 per annum. 

The appointment will be made ad vitam aut 
culpam, and carries with it the right to a 

msion on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 
Bach applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 15th oe 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 
present. One copy of the application should 
be signed. 

Further particulars on application, 

M, ©, TAYLOR 


Secretary University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
18th June, 1901. 


" eeplen DOWNS SCHOOL, 
SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head Mistress—Miss Lucy Ropinson, M.A, 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix Scheol, 
Southwold), 

References : The Principal of Bedford Col- 
lege, London ; the Master of Peterhouse, &c. 


OUNG WRITERS of PROSE or VERSE 
should send large stamped envelope for 
“New ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF LIT- 
ERARY TUITION, &c., PER Post,” as con- 
ducted by E. L. T. HaARRIs-BICKFORD, F.S.Sc. 
16 pp., now ready.—Thornley House, Redruth. 











THE FINEST PERSIAN ART 
EVER BROUGHT OVER. 


HE wonderful COLLECTION of OLD 

PERSIAN FAIENCE is still on view at 

45, Whitcomb Street, Coventry Street, W.C., 

and those interested in Art subjects are re- 

quested to avail themselves of a visit to thie 

par pe Similar large specimens are rarely 
to be seen, 





the MASTERS’ COURT, CHARTER- 
HOUSE, E.C., Saturday, July 13th, at 
4.30 o’clock, Revival of an OLD ENGLISH 
MORALITY PLAY written in the Fifteenth 
Century, and called “ E ” in aid of 
the QuEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FuND. 
Elizabethan Stage Society, 90, College Street, 
’ t, 

Chelsea, S.W. _ my 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, with business 
habits and Art tastes, to JOIN FOUR 
OTHERS (well known in Art and Literary 
circles) as a BOARD of DIRECTORS for the 
PUBLICATION of a much-desired ART and 
INDUSTRIES MAGAZINE, the business 
arrangements for which are already almost 
complete. — Address, in the first instance, 
BETA, Box 407, Sell’s, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
ACCOUNTS 
© J on the minimum monthly balances, ° 
© when not drawn below £100. fe) 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2° / on Deposits, repayable on 9: of 
2 O demand 2 fe) 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
A. BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars, post 
FRAN . 
- Pn NCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address, “* Binxexcx Loxpox.” 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY | 


(LIMITED). 
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ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 
All the Principal Works in Circulatitn at the Library. 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 

Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications 

in most Branches of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on Poxrticat and Soctar 
Topics, the Anuy, Navy, Arrs, Screncze, Pamosorny, 
Sport, Tuxotocy, History, Biocrarny, and Ficrion. 

Price 1s. 6d. 


Also a POREIGN CATALOGUE, containing Booxs 
in Frencu, German, Irarian, Russtan, and Spanisx. 


Price is. 6d. 





BROMO-SELTZER 


For Headaches and 
Pains at the back of the eyes 
Pain at the base of the brain 
Pain tke a band around the templee 
Pain like a weight on the head 
Pain like ceaseless hammering 
This successful American Remedy is an effervescent powder taken 
in water. Contains no cocaine or morphine. Does not depress the 
heart. It gives instant relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick, 
or Bilious Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 
Three sizes—13}d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 
EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y, 
Tf your Chemist fails to stock, send his name and your order to 
EMERSON'S DRUG CO,, Ltd., 46, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY, ‘ 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, London. 








PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 
“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in 
Literature, may still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


Tue NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


No. 6.—JULY, 1901.—Cowrrents. 
NOTES of the MONTH. 
THE AMERICAN INVASION. Kewnaic B. Mveray. 
A ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. R. Y. Trrreit, 
Litt.D., D C.L., Lu.D. Fellow of Trinitv College, Dablin. 
MIDSUMMER POLITICS. Avrreo Kixnear. 
WORDS for THREE PICTURES. Max Berrsoum. 


A BOOK for’ the MONTH: HENRY BROADHURST. 
T. P. O'Connor, M P. 

MR. GIBSON BOWLES and the KEY of the MEDITER- 

_  RANEAN. Hvea EP M. Srorrrevp. 

THE FARCE of DRAMATIC ORITICISM. Arvyoxv Goxs- 
WORTHY. 

THE EMPTY EDUCATION BILL. J. H. Yoxaut, M.P. 

VERS de SOCIETS. Sreruen Gwen. 

LIBERAL RE-ORGANISATION: A Reply. By One or tue 
Rawk anv Fine. 

THE COMING PARTITION of AUSTRIA. W. B. Dorriecp. 

HORTUS INCLUSUS: The Garden of Roses. Rosamunp 
Maraiorr Watson. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE HOUSE of COMMONS. 
LEonann. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. S. F. Menpt. 
SOME ROYAL YACHTS. Juxian Gane. 


COMPENSATION for INJURED AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. Haroip Tremayne. 


GOLF at its BEST. J. G. McPuerson. 
BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 


R. Maysarp 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


Editorial Offices : 160, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Publishing Office: 33, Temple Chambers, London, E C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1029.——J ULY, 1901.——2s. 6d. 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Parti. My Lecacy 
or Famity History. “PUSH” LARRIKINISM IN AUS 
TRALIA. Br AMBROSE PRATT.——A CORSAIR OF 
SAINT MALO.——DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. Br 
NEIL MUNRO. Conctvsiox.——A VILLAGE IN THE 
VAL DOR. _By Mas. P. G. HAMERTON.— BETWEEN 
THE LINES. Concivsionx.—A GENTLEMAN OF SCOT- 
LAND. By ANDREW LANG.-_—THE HOUSE THAT WAS 
NEVER BUILT. By HENRY LAWSON.—A HALT ON 
THE KING'S HIGHWAY. Br HUGH CLIFFORD.——THE 
LONDON IRISH. — MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:— 
Lorp MILNer ayp THe Country—Tae VITUPERATION OF THE 
Press—Worpvs tHat Convey no THovent—Tue DELEecaTion 
or Autnority—Tue TreatmMenr or Sir Bartte Feere—Tue 
Cour or tHe Mitiionarne—Tue Bayarp or tue Money-Bac— 
Tue Dancer or Paitantarory—PEVUNIA OLET——WAR 
OFFICE ORGANISATION. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epinsvreu anv Lonpoy. 





Now ready, 6:. net ; by post 6s. 4d. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION oF 
ROFESSOR HAECKEL’S GREAT WORK, 


ec RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The work discusses the progress of modern 
science, and sheds a powerful light on the 
origins of life and mind. 

London: Watts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, £.C, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
An Important Book for Business Men. 


HOW TO AVOID PAYMENT 
OF DEBT. 


Showing same possible, and need for Legisletion, 
By A SOLICITOR, 

“ Well informed, acute and serious. If its lessons were taken 
to heart one would hear less of people who can live handsomely 
upon nothing a year.”—Scotsmen. 

“The work is cleverly written, and its study will prove most 
instructive to men of business.” - City Press. 

“Worthy of careful perusal by every trader who gives credit.” 

. _. Shoe and Leather Record, 
_“A volume which commends itself to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of a wide circle of readers It is easy to picture 
the long line of postmen waiting morning by morning with 
repeat orders from the trade.”— Financial News. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lip. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 

“ The several sermons contained in this volame are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lrp., 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, W.C. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lr. 


Now ready, a new important work by FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


Demy 8vo. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY 
LANDMARKS. 


_ By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “ The Early Mountaineers ” 
Gilt top, gilt extra, 18s. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF_ THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
By EDITH SICHEL, Author of “ The House of the Lafeyettes.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
16s, net. 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S New Volume of Poems. 
Aa READING OF LiE Ei, 


And other ems. 
Buckram, 6% net. 


SOME SONGS AND VERSES. 


By WALLACE STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A bymn for Spring may be quoted as a samp’e of the book’s high quality 
who pub‘ished verses wrote like that, it would be a good thing indeed ”— The Scotsman, 
‘*Matthew Arno'd, to whom a thoughtful so:-net is sddressed, finds many echoes in Mr. Stevenson’s 
work, an‘? a song which begins ‘When All the World is Sleeping’ bas a touch of Heine’s charm, The 
poem on Venice is full of colour and suggestion, and shows the poet at his best,””—The Graphic. 


Now ready. 
KING’S END. 























Now, if everybody 


By Auice Browy. 6s. 
MARR’D IN MAKING, By Baroness von Hurren. 6s, 


“A moving and well-written story.’”’-—The Academy. 
“A close, relentless study in character The book will make its mark.’’—T'he Outlook. 


RETALIATION. 


Wife.” 6s. 


ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “ Miranda 


of the Balcony,” &c. 68. 


KARADAC., By K. and Hesketn Pricuarp. 6s. 


_ ‘* Among the three or four rea'ly good novels of r mantic adventure lately published a place should 
be fouud for Karadac, Count of Gerzv.’’—lhe Speaker. , 
‘* May ve confidently recommended.” — Manchester Guardian. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. “Zack.” 6s. 


“This good work, strong, sometimes poignant, controlled, clear in method .... moving tragedy, too, 
filled in, as it is, with many teaoder passions and instances of devotion.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Distinctly a novel to be read .. . a work of real literary merit.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“* Shows that time avd study are matu'ing the unusual powers of a writer whom Emi!y Bronté would 
surely have hailed as a kindred spirit.”—Manchester Guardian. 


TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. May Sivciarr. 6s. 
RODERICK CAMPBELL. J48 MclIiwrairn. 6s. 

ANOTHER WOMAN’S TERRITORY, “Atty.” 6s. 
THE SIN OF JASPER STANDISH. “Rr.” 6s. 
THAT SWEET ENEMY. Karsan: Tynay. 6s. 
THE SHIP’S ADVENTURE. W. Crank Resset., 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No, 293. —JULY, 1901. 


A BUSINESS WAR OFFICE. By Sir Rowerr Girrey, K.‘*.B. 

THE “ DURHAM” ROAD to PEACE. By Txomas Suaw, K.C., M.P. 

THE MISSIONARIE3 and the EMPIRE. By Frevertck GreENwoop. 

THE ROMANISATION of IRELAND. By Professor Manarry. 

THE RECENT NEW STAR in PERSEUS. By the Rev. Epmwuenp Lepcer (Gresham Lecturer on 
Astronomy). 

BACK to the LAND! By the Right Hon, Eart Netson. 

“THE CAUSE of the CHILDREN,” By the Covsress or Wakwick. 

THE PUNISHMENT of CRIME. By Rozerr Anperson, C.B., LL.D, (late Assistant Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis). 

THE STRANGE ORIGIN of the “ MARSEILLAISE.” By Karr Bunn. 

LABYRINTHS in CRETE. By Mary, Covunrrss or Gattoway. 

TAE LATE BISHOP of LONDON: a Personal Impression. By Herpert Pav. 

DISSENT in the VICTORIAN ERA, By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness Rocers 

THE MARRIAGE of MRS. FITZHERBERT and GEORGE the FOURTH. By Joun Frvir. 

THE ARMY-CORPS SCHEME and MR. DAWKINS’S COMMITTEE: an Historical Retrospect. By 
Major-General Sir Frepertck Mavrtcr, K.C.B. 

WHAT COURT of APPEAL will SATISFY AUSTRALIA? By Hven R. E, Cuiipens, 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyrs Rep. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lr. 


By Hersert FLOwreRDEW, Author of “A Celibate’s 


6s. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 6C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


With Portraits of Piet De Wet and of a 
Group of Convalescents. 
Large crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperfal 
Yeomanry Officer during the Boer War. 


By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


Spectator.—* Lady Maud Rolleston has written a 
very fascinating book..... It is useless to attempt to 
describe the diary, but we say to our readers without 
the slightest fear of misleading them—‘ get the book 
and read it, and you will understand what war looks 
like from the standpoint of the women who are wait- 
ing behind the army, and live, as it were, straining 
their ears to catch the sound of the guns.’ ” 

Punch.—"‘ It bas the charm of the lark’s song, in- 
asmuch as publication was unpremeditated. We have, 
conveyed in simple language, suitable to the literature 
of private correspondence, a iady’s impressions of 
what she saw and heard amid the stirring scenes of 
war, 


New Novel by the Author of “ Dt borah of Tod’s,”’ 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CATHERINE OF GALAIS 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’S,” “ADAM 
GRIGSON,” &c. 

Spectator.—*‘ Suffused with that charm of manner 
and gracious kindliness which have always lent 
attractiveness to the work of this writer.” 
th Academy.—‘‘ A novel by the author of ‘Adam 
Grigsoa’ and ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ which is a worthy 
succes¢or to those books.’ 

Outlook.—“ An admirable piece of work. Quite as 
Strong in its way as ‘ Deborah of Tod’s,’ 


NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


** A splendid story.”—Datry Express, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIstT. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
LIBRARIES. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES 


of LIEUT.-GEN. SIR GERALD GRAHAM, 
V.C., G.C.B., R.E. By Colonel R. H. VETCG, 
C.B., late Royal Engineers. With Portraits, 
Plans, and his Despatches in full. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

“ A sympathetic but discriminating biography....... 
Will appeal to a much larger class than military 
readers, for it contains a faithful and vivid present- 
ment of a man who swell deserved the professional 
eminence he attained.” —Standard, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


A LEADER of LIGHT HORSE: 
LIFE OF HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER. With a Portrait 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, lds. 


AND 


~ 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


BELGIUM and the BELGIANS. 


By CYRIL SCUDAMORE. With Illustrations 
anda Map. Square crown 8vo, 68. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


ESSAYS: Descriptive and Bio- 
graphical. By GRACE, LADY PRESTWICH. 
Witha Memoir by her Sister, LOUISA E, MILNE. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


DOOM CASTLE. By Neil Munro. 





PACIFICO. 
By JOHN RANDAL. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
Truth.—“ If you would like a very stirring story 
read ‘ Pacifico,’ whose hero personates for commercial | 
purposes an Italian in the island of Santa Celestina, | 
where medieval conditions of 
civilisation generally, give him opportunities—of which 
he takes thrilling advantage—for the most romantic 
adventures.” 
Worlad,—* We cannot easily thank Mr, John Randal 
sufficiently for the delightful romance called 
* Pacifico.’ Here is the real thing in brigandage.”’ 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 


By ARTHUR RFR. CONDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Second Impression now ready. 
Spectator.—“ Mr. Conder unquestionably belonged | 
to the rare tribe of literary benefactors, of whom Mr. 
Jacobs and Mr, Anstey are pefhaps the most con- 
spicuoaus representatives..... Given the situations, the 
temperaments and antecedents of the dramatis | 
persone, and the development of the story is above | 
cavil.’ 
Atheneum.—* It is a book which shows more than 
promise ; it shows a knowledge of life and a genuine 
Sense of comedy remarkable in one so young,” 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
AND THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
Speaker.—“* Curiosity and consequent interest are | 
maintained to the very end of a witty and surprising 
romance.” 
Spectator.—‘ The setting of the story is gracefully 
contrived, and the final defeat of the Archbishop in | 
his desire that the heroine should take the veil will | | 





be agreeable to Protestant readers.”’ 


A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Fourth Impression now ready. | 
Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ A clever and thoroughly en- 
grossing story...... the characters are vividly portrayed, 
and the whole »ook is of much more than average 
merit.” | 
| Saturday Review.—“ The emotional power of this 
novel, which is considerable, comes, in fact, from a 
very fresh and modern treatment of a well-c aceived | 
romantic situation.”’ 


SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15, Waterloo Place, 8S. W. 


London : 


government, and of 


| FREDERIC UVEDALE. 


/MARRABLES’ 


| BUSH-WHACKING, 


**Mr. Munro may now be ranked with absolute con- 
fidence among the small company of novelists whose 
work really counts as literature.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE WARDEN of the MARCHES. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
“A stirring story.” —Times. 
“A remarkably intere-ting book.’”’— World. 


THE EXTERMINATION of LOVE: 


a Fragmentary Study in Erotics. By E. GERARD 
(Emity bE Laszowsga). 


** Both clever and interesting.” —Truth, 


*Excellently written, and though not for babes, 
leaves one thoroughly satisfied.””—Glasgow Herald. 


EDWARD HUTTON, 
“ For those who want something different from the 


| ordinary novel, something which lays bare the fitful 


and ioconsistent ambitions of 


most men’s lives, 
* Frederic Uvedale’ 


isa b wkto be read, It isa careful 


bit of psychology, the revelation of a human soul.’ 


Daily Telegraph. 


MR LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his 


Birth and Upbrioging. By PHILIP STERNE., 


** An ingenious and elaborate study of the human- 
ising effects of success and social ambition on a 
nature primarily guided by the instinct of acquis:- 
tion,” —Spectator. 


THE COUNTRY I COME FROM. 


By HENRY LAWSON, 


MAGNIFICENT 


IDEA, By F. C. CONSTABLE, 


MY BRILLIANT CAREER’ By 


MILES FRANKLIN. [Ready next week. 


and other 

By HUaH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 

[ Ready next week. 

| WILLIAM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Sketches, 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS... 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


140,00u Copies sold. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE CRISIS. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Dailu Telegraph.—“ Will be read with delight 


wherever the English language is spoken.” 
Speaker.— A living, stirring story.” 


55,000 Copies sold. 


BERTHA RUNKLE. 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


Speaker.—‘ Among the three or four really god 
novels of romantic adventure that have been pub- 
lished this season, a , place should be found for ‘ The 
Helmet of Navarre.’ 











LATEST VOLUME of the 
NEW ISSUE of the BORDER EDITION of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
KENILWORTH. 


With 12 Etchings, 
Crown 8vo, ny bound in cloth, gilt, 6s, 





VOL, II, NOW READY. 
A NEW HISTORY of 
the ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISA& CHURCH from the NORMAN 
CONQUEST to the ACCESSION of EDWARD I. 
(1066-1272). By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., 
_F. 8. Ay Dean of Winchester, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vols. 
LETTERS of 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


(1848-1888), Collected and Arranged by GEORGE 
. E. RUSSELL. Second and Uheaper Edition, 
In 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 10s. 





VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA and REPTILES. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
8vo, 17s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s.—Contents for JULY. 
PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of “The En- 
chanter.” Chapters VIII —X. 
AN UNKNOWN CHAPTER in 
Joun LeyLanp. 
TdAE SERVING-MAN in LITERATURE. 
GALLIA DEVOTA. 
MAIDEN SPEECHES. By Micuaret MacDonagu. 
THE PARTING of the WAYS. By A. W. Reapy. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW of the NEGRO PROBLEM. By 
H. E. Bewry. 


THE KING of the SEDANGS. By Hoven Cuirrorp, C.M.G, 


NAVAL HISTORY. By 





SUMMER FICTION NUMBER. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Tlustrated.—Price 1s. 4d.—Annual Subscription, post 
free, 168. 


The JULY NUMBER contains— 


THE “MILLENARY” of KING ALFRED at WINCHES 
TER. By Lovis Dyer, With reproduction of Thorny- 
croft’s Statue of Alfred the Great. 

THE PRISM. By Mary E. Wicxiys. 

MRS. McCAFFERTY'S MISTAKE. By Sevumas MacManvs. 
Pictures by Freperic Dorr Sreece. 

AN ESCAPE from the CHATEAU de JOUX. By Wituiam 
Girop. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





MACMILLAN & CC., Lrp, Londov. 
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Weekly Review of Literature and Life. 








No. 1521. Established 1869. 


29 June, Igor. 
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The Literary Week. 


Harriet Martineau died twenty-five years ago last 
Thursday. “It would be curious to know,” remarks the 
Daily News, “how many people now open the books of 
ene who in her own day filled a large space in the public 
cye. Her life may be said to have been one long disease. 
She suffered greatly from deafness. She never had the 
senses of taste or smell, save that once she tasted a leg of 
mutton and thoaght it delicious. Once she was ‘ virtually 
engaged’ to a poor student, but the affair was broken off, 
and he afterwards died insane. She turned to literature 
at a very early age. At seven she knew ‘Paradise Lost’ 
by heart. While still a girl she won three prizes given by 
the Central Unitarian Association for essays designed to 
convert Catholics, Jews, an¢d Mohammedans. But her 
inost successful venture was the dressing up in the garb 
of fiction of the ‘ dismal science’ of political economy.” 


Tne conversational form of article is becoming 
vopular in the magazines: Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. 
Lewis F. Day, in the Art Journal for July, converse con- 
cerning the propriety of animals in design: “ Human and 
animal forms are. as often as rot, a disturbing influence in 
1epeated pattern,” says Mr. Dey: “why use them there?” 
“ Because,” replies Mr. Walter Crane, “their forms give 
me certain lines and masses decoratively valuable and not 
cbtainable by other means.” -“ As to lions and tigers on a 
Persian carpet,’ says Mr. Day, “I can’t endure them! 
There is too much suggestion of a menagerie.” 


1'ne Serious Wooing: A Heart’s History, by John Oliver 
Hobbes, will be published next week by Messrs. Methuen 
and Co. The following extracts are printed on the leaf 

tacing the title-page : 
See you not Goldylocks, the purple strumpet there, in 


her yellow gown and green sleeves ? the profane pipes, and 
the tinkling timbrels ? 


Triumphs for nothing and lamenting toys 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 


L’Humanité ne subsiste qu’é la condition de ne point 
réfiéchir sur ce qui est essentiel & son existence. 


Tue Poet Laureate has published in a sumptuous volume 
of forty-seven pages, with the advantages of large type and 
wide margins, all the poems written by him “ relating to 
Victoria the Wise, during her long and beneficent Reign.” 
The first, which is dated 1861, begins: 

Look! as we turn, most loved of all her Line, 
If not by Right, by deeds at least divine, 
By Nature self-equipped for kind command, 
Onward she comes, the Lady of the Land! 


“0.0.” in the Sketch recalls Gilbert Stuart, “ the literary 
savage of the eighteenth century,” whose “great object 
was to exterminate the authors whom he _ disliked.” 
Among them were Robertson and Henry, the historians. 


Henry published a History of the British Empire, and 
Stuart wrote to a confederate on the occasion : 


David Hume wants to review Henry, but that task is 

so precious that I will undertake it myself. Moses, were 
he to ask it as a favour, should not have it—no, not the 
man after God’s own heart. ‘ To-morrow morning 
Henry sets off for London with immense hopes of selling 
his history. I wish sincerely that I could enter Holborn 
the same hour with him. He should have a repeated fire 
to combat with. I entreat that you may be so kind as to 
let him feel some of your thunder: I shall never forget 
the favour. If Whitaker is in London, he could give a 
blow. Paterson will give him a knock. Strike by all 
means. The wretch will tremble, grow pale, and return 
“with a’ consciousness of his debility. IT could 
wish that you knew for certain his being in London before 
you strike the first blow; an inquiry at Cadell’s will give 
this. When you have an enemy to attack, I shall, in 
return, give my best assistance, and shall aim at him a‘ 
mortal blow, and rush forward to his overthrow, though 
the flames of hell should start up to oppose me. 


From the Clarendon Press we have received a reprint of 
the lucid and suggestive inaugural lecture delivered at 
Oxford by Mr. A. C. Bradley, the new Professor of Poetry 
in the University. To the lecture, which was called 
“Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,” we have already referred. 
ITere is the concluding passage : 

About the best poetry, and not only the best, there 
floats an atmosphere of infinite suggestion. The poet 
speaks to us of one thing, but in this one thing there 
seems to lurk the secret of all. He said what he meant, 
but his meaning seems to beckon away beyond itself, 
or rather to expand into something boundless which is 
only focussed in it; something also which, we feel, would 
satisfy not only the imagination, but the whole of us; 
that something within us, and without, which everywhere 


Makes us seem 
To patch up fragments of a dream, 
Part of which comes true, and part 
Beats and trembles in the heart. 


Those who are susceptible to this effect of poetry find 
it not only, perhaps not most, in the ideals she has 
sometimes described, but in a child’s song by Christina 
Rossetti about a mere crown of wind-flowers, and in 
tragedies like Lear, where the sun seems to have set 
for ever. . They hear this spirit murmuring its undertone 
through the Aeneid, and catch its voice in the song of 
Keats’s nightingale, and its light upon the figures on 
the Urn, and it pierces them no less in Shelley’s hopeless 
lament, O world, O life, O time, than in the rapturous 
ecstasy of his Life of Life. This all-embracing perfection 
cannot be expressed in poetic words or words of any kind, 
nor yet in music or in colour, but the suggestion of it 
is in much poetry, if not all, and poetry has in this 
suggestion, this “meaning,” a great part of its value. 
We do it wrong, and we defeat our own purposes when 
we try to bend it to them: 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence ; 
For it is as the air invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
It is a spirit. It comes we know not whence. It will 


not speak at our bidding, nor answer in our language. 
Tt is not our servant; it is our master, 
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M-. Anprew Lanc maintained recently that literature 
cannot be taught. It is not a novel proposition. Mr. 
H. C. Beeching replied that he thought it could, which, 
again, is not a novel proposition. Now, in Longman’s, Mr. 
Lang replies, in a vein of mock humility. That is to say, 
in descending a few rungs of the ladder he drops bricks 
with some precision on the man who has ordered him down. 
Mr. Lang’s meandering disputes always please us, but how 
describe them? Here is a meander: 


The chief of my contention is that people are born with 
or without literary appreciation. Whenas I was a little 
boy Malory’s Morte Arthur came in my way in a house 
where I was familiar. But it also came in the way of the 
Buttons or page of the establishment. We used to con- 
ceal the volumes for our private pleasure and, clearly, 
were both born with some amount of appreciation. But 
I then knew no other boy who ever looked at Malory. 
Whether the Buttons adopted a literary career or not is 
unknown, but he would never have delighted in A and B. 
Nobody could like both Malory and these popular authors. 
A cook, a very plain cook, once made part of my humble 
establishment. Her line was Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Henry James. That woman could perhaps have been 
taught to cook (though I doubt it), but she did not need 
the school of Liter: Humaniores to teach her what, 
among other things, she ought to read. Again, all the 
annotated Brownings in the world could not have trained 
Mr. Edward FitzGerald (of Omar Kayyam) to appreciate 
Browning. He simply could not “thole” that poet. 
You may read his distressing remarks in the Life o/ 
Tennyson. 


Mr. E. T. Reen’s offshoot of Punch, called Punch’s 
Holiday Book, provides some amusing reading and draw- 
ings for the holiday months. The editor’s introductory 
interview with himself is quite happy. Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason has a delicate little idyll called “ The Schoolmaster 
and Felicia,” just the right reading for a hammock. Mr. 
Owen Seaman contributes “ A Nocturne at Danieli’s,” sug- 
gested by Browning’s “ A Tozcata at Galuppi’s.” We quote 
its opening stanzas : 


Caro mio, Pulcinello, kindly hear my wail of woe 
Lifted from a noble structure—late Palazzo Dandolo. 


This is Venice, you will gather, which is full of precious 
* stones,” 

Tintorettos, picture - postcards, and remains of doges' 
hones. 


Not of these am I complaining; they are mostly seen by 
day, 
And they only try your patience in an inoffensive way. 


But at night when over Lido rises Dian (that’s the moon), 
And the vicious vaporetti cease to vex the still lagoon ; 


When the final trovatore, singing something old and 
cheap, 


Hurls his tremolo crescendo full against my beauty sleep ; 


When I hear the Riva’s loungers in debate beneath my 
bower 


Summing up (about 1.30) certain questions of the hour; 


Then across my nervous system falls the shrill mosquito’s 
boom, 


And it’s “ O, to be in England,” where the may is on the 
bloom. 


Mr. E. ‘st. Reed’s prehistoric studies form the principal 
artistic dish, and very funny they are, particularly “ Mixed 


Bathing in the Stone Age.” 


; Tue best thing in the July Cornhill, to our mind, is the 
Notes of an Octogenarian,” taken down from the lips of 
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Miss Louisa Courtenay. Miss Courtenay’s memory is very 
long and very fruitful of interest. She remembers when 
the King’s-road, Chelsea, was lined with orchards. At 
Broadstairs she first saw Queen Victoria, a chubby little 
girl of six. In Edinburgh and Bath Miss Courtenay was 
carried to assemblies in a sedan chair, a conveyance that 
had just become obsolete in London. “Gentlemen were 
often tipsy at balls . . . and I have heard oaths drop from 
the lips of peeresses.” Among Miss Courtenay’s literary 
reminiscences are some of great interest. She-tells us: 


I must have been very young, not more than fourteen 
or fifteen, when my- father took me to my first dinner- 
party; the occasion was a special one, to meet Southey 
and Wordsworth; the latter was an old friend, but my 
father had never met Southey. I was placed by him at 
dinner, and had a good opportunity of judging of his 
noted taciturnity, for he never spoke a word. e had 
some roast mutton, and a dish of laver stood before me: 
those were the days of side dishes, and of silver épergqnes 
with artificial flowers in them. My father was held to 
be something of a gourmet, and I was not his daughter for 
nothing, so after waiting a few moments to see if it would 
be handed round I helped myself to some of the laver 
from the dish before me. Then Southey spoke: “ Young 
lady, I am glad to see that you appreciate laver; give me 
some.” I did so, and he relapsed into silence, which 
remained unbroken till the end of the meal. Some time 
later my father met Southey at Lord Lonsdale’s and wrote 
to me of his silence, comparing it with Wordsworth’s 
conversation, “the richest I have known.” 


Another amusing note : 


When Sydney Smith wrote of Sir James Mackintosh : 
+ “ His memory, vast as it was, he used so as to make it a 
delight and instruction to his hearers, instead of making 
it the dreadful engine of colloquial torture into which we 
have sometimes seen it erected,” the latter words referred 
to Macaulay, who sometimes talked Sydney Smith down, 
and the allusion was recognised by all who knew them. 
When Macaulay was ill with quinsy, Sydney Smith, who 
had been to inquire after his health, told us he was suf- 
fering most “from suppressed conversation,” and that 
having “talked for forty minutes the patient felt greatly 
relieved.” 


The reminiscence with which we are most struck makes 
Miss Courtenay a living link between her readers and 
Pope. It was at one of Samuel Rogers’s dinners that she 
heard a guest ask the author of The Pleasures of Memory 
if it was true that he had seen Pope. 


Mr. Rogers replied that it was impossible, but that he 
had met a man who had often seen him. He had once 
been down to Twickenham with his friend Mr. Bodding- 
ton, and while crossing the ferry he had pointed out 
Pope’s villa to him; upon this the ferryman remarked 
that the villa had been much altered since Mr. 
Alexander Pope’s time. So they had fallen into conversa- 
tion, and the man, in reply to Mr. Rogers’s question 
whether he remembered Mr. Pope, said he remembered 
him well: “Mr. Alexander Pope ”—with a stress on the 
Alexander—“ used to come down most days for a row in 
my father’s boat. I was a lad then, and helped my 
father. When the weather was bad, he would be brought 
down in his sedan-chair, for he was a delicate gentleman ; 
chair and all would be put in the boat, and he sat in it 
whilst we rowed him up and down.” Cannot one see 
him—the little hunch-backed, delicate gentleman, looking 
out- from his chair on the silvery Thames—more silvery 
then than now at Twickenham Reach—as he took his 
solitary airing, despite bad weather, up and down. 


Youne America, also, howleth. “If,” said an Albany 
examiner recently, “some of the immortals of literature 
and history could see themselves as the public school 
children of New York State see them, a cold shudder would 
start in Westminster Abbey and sweep around the earth 
until it lost itself in the corridors of our own Hall of 
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Fame.” Brief biographica! notes of certain celebrities 


being asked for, one boy thus disposed of Darwin: 


1. Philosopher. 

2. Says we are all descended from monkeys. 
3. Can’t find the missing link. 

4. Crank. 


Here are some more gems: 


Boadicea was a lady who had trouble with the Pope. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was written by 
R. W. Emerson, and its general plan is to produce perfect 
etiquette at table. 

Persephone was the gardess of the gates of Tartarus. 
She is said to have been girded with a mantle gored with 
blood. 

Medisval chivalry developed this way. First the 
knight was anyone who wanted to perform military ser- 
vice. Then chivalry was a Brotherhood of Knights 
formed of strong men who wished to do patrol service. 
They were model policemen. 

Puritans were a class of people that came into existence 
and wanted the church’s sweeping done more rapidly. 

The Pilgrims were a religious sex that did not believe 
in the doctoring of the Church of England. 

The only means of communication the Colonists had 
was by horseback, and in this way it took quite a long 
time for a letter to get to Europe. 

The Five Nations were the Senecas, 
Onondagas, Mohawks, and Tomahawks. 

The Habeas Corpus Act was an act compelling the rela- 
tives of a dead person to produce his corpse in court 
should a dispute arise. 

Italy embraces the Po and the Island of Sicily. 
The capital is Constantinople on the Archipelago. Rome 
used to be. It contains a Cathedral named after Peter 
the Great, who founded it. 


Oneidas, 


Tue fact that’ Sir John Leng, M.P., founder of the 
People’s Friend, celebrates his jubilee as a journalist and 
newspaper proprietor on July 8 this year is interesting. 
From the Hull Advertiser, Sir John went to Dundee in 
1851 as editor and part proprietor of the Dundee Adver- 
tiser. At that time the Advertiser was issued bi-weekly, 
and, like all other newspapers of the day, it suffered greatly 
by reason of the Stamp Duty, which made all publications 
so dear. The country, however, was about to enter on a 
period of greater liberty, and of immense development and 
unbounded prosperity, and in all the advantages of the new 
era the Advertiser shared. As the demand for fresh publi- 
cations arose, Sir John was ever ready to meet 
it, and he established the People’s Journql in 
1858, the People’s Friend in 1869, and the Evening 
Velegrap) in 1877. The Dundee Advertiser is now a 
leading Scottish newspaper, second in importance only to 
the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald; the People’s 
Journal is emphatically “Scotland’s National Weekly 
Newspaper”; while the Hvening Telegraph is the most 
popular Scottish halfpenny daily paper published out of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


A writer in the Pi/ot thinks that collaboration is on the 
increase in fiction, and that this may be due to the fact 
that authors have so multiplied that only by running in 
couples can they get into print. We have not noticed any 
increased tendency to collaboration that calls for comment, 


but the Pilot, being resolved to play with the idea, 
continues : 


We have lately heard sugh glowing accounts of the 
rewards of the successful novelist, that the pension ques- 
tion might easily be settled by persuading every popular 
author to take a few collaborators from among his or her 
less favoured rivals. There are precedents for such an 
act. In France we have the well-known case: “La Croix 
de Berny ” was written by four novelists, of whom Theo- 
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phile Gautier was the chief, each taking the part of one 
of the characters who tell the story in their letters. In 
our country we have seen a novel with as many as two 
dozen authors—“ four and twenty novelists baked in a 
pie.” The future critic, of the type which now tells you 
to a nicety how many lines Jonson contributed to Chap- 
man’s play, or just where Marston stopped to dine and 
Dekker took up his pen, will have a congenial task in 
disentangling such works, if they survive. We may 
expect to see the time when some ingenious speculator 
will succeed in uniting all our novelists to join a syndi- 
cate for the purposes of collaboration and corners. The 
principle of division of labour might well be introduced 
into fiction. Some novelists shine at backgrounds and 
scenery, others in dialogue, others in sentiment or 
domestic pathos, others in humorous description. It is 
a thousand pities that each cannot concentrate himself 
on his strong point, as this scheme would allow. Perhaps 
the Society of Authors will be able to engineer such a 
syndicate, when it succeeds in converting itself into a 
trade union. Our novels would lose a little in variety, 
but the general level of excellence might rise, 1f we were 
enabled to get only humour from Mr. Jacobs, fighting 
from Mr. Kipling, theology from Mrs. Ward, dialogue 
from Mr. Anthony Hope, and imagination from Mr. 
H. G. Wells. 


Mr. Francis Grissie, whose connection with the Jdler, 
when edited by Jerome K. Jerome and Robert Barr, will 
be remembered, has in hand a book on Lake Geneva and 
ats Literary Landmarks, which should prove quite interest- 
ing. Of late years Mr. Gribble has travelled extensively 
in Switzerland. His book was planned in Vevey. It is 
an anecdotal history of the many famous men and women 
whose names are indissolubly linked with the shores of the 
beautiful Lake Leman, the Prisoner of Chillon, Calvin, 
John Knox, Rousseau, Voltaire, Gibbon, Mme. de Stael, 
Lord Byron, and many others less celebrated, though not 
iess interesting. Such valuable material, hitherto buried 
in the obscure publications of learned societies, is here pre- 
sented in a lively and entertaining manner. Among other 
things the love affairs of Rousseau and Gibbon are treated 
with particular care, and fresh light is thrown upon them, 
while many striking stories of the picturesque period of 
the Reformation are graphically told for the first time to 
English readers. The book also gives for the first time in 
English the true history of Bonivard, “The Prisoner of 
Chillon,” which Byron so strangely misrepresented. Not 
that he was bound to represent it faithfully. 


THE new number of the Anglo-Saxon Review has a cream 
end gold binding, imitated, as Mr. Cyril Davenport tells 
us, from a copy of a work by Theophylactus, Archbishop of 
Achrida, which Thomas Berthelet bound for Henry VIII. 
The most literary articles include a very close study of 
Smollett, by Mr. Andrew Lang. It is not easy to quote 
from this article, but in a saltatory fashion we will 
ao so: 


It is part of a novelist’s business to make one half of 
the world know how the other half lives; and in this 
province Smollett anticipated Dickens. . . . Inns were, 
we must believe, the favourite home of adventurers, and 
Smollett could ring endless changes on mistakes about 
bed rooms. None of them is so innocently diverting as 
the affair of Mr. Pickwick and the lady in yellow curl- 
papers ; but the absence of that innocence which brightens 
Mr. Pickwick’s distresses was welcome to admirers of 
what Lady Mary Wortley Montagu calls “ gay reading.” 


In Roderick Random Mr. Lang finds Scott and Thackeray 
casting faintly their shadows before them. And, : 


As regards plot, Roderick Random is a mere string of 
picturesque adventures. It is at the opposite pole from 
l'om Jones in the matter of construction. There is no 
reason why it should ever stop, except the convenience 
of printers and binders. Perhaps we lay too much stress 
on the somewhat mechanical art of plot-building. 
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Mr. Lang seems to have read every line of Smollett’s 
novels. He slows us how Smollett makes love. “Tea 
was called. The lovers were seated;-he looked and 
languished ; she flushed and faltered; all was doubt and 
delirium, fondness and flutter.” “All was gas and 
gaiters,” exclaims Mr. Lang, remembering the insane lover 


of Mr. Nickleby. 


In the same quarterly Mr. Sidney Low has an interest- 
ing article on “The Poet of South Africa,” whom he 
identifies as Thomas Pringle. Pringle’s poem, “Afar in 
‘he Desert,” was extravagantly praised by Coleridge, but 
Mr. Low rightly claims for it plenty of local colour. And 
it is the sort. of poem that you can like very much if you 
like to like it. Mr. Low quotes these lines from it, and 
says that owing to his exper'ence of the poem as a boy he 
can never repeat it without a kind of emotion: 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the Present, I cling to the Past; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 

From the fond recollections of former years ; 

And shadows of things that have long since fled 

Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead: 

Bright visions of glory—that vanished too soon ; 
Day-dreams—that departed ere manhood’s noon, 
Attachments—by fate or by falsehood reft; 
Companions of early days—lost. or left; 

And my Native Land—whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

The home of my childhood; the haunts of my prime; 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young and the world was new 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 
All—all now forsaken—forgotten—foregone! 

And Ia lone exile remembered of none— 

My high aims abandoned,—my good acts undone,— 
Aweary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man! 


? 


Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side: 

Away—away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen; 

By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartébeest graze, 

And the kidii and eland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild vine ; 

Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood, 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the fen where the wild-ass is drinking his fill. 

LastLy, the Anglo-Sazon prints a very curious, we are 

afraid not very convincing, paper by Mr. Howard Swan on 
“Signalling to Mars.” Most people have wondered how, if 
such signalling were possible, a code coull be found for the 
interchange of messages. To this problem Mr. Swan 
addresses himself, and, going even further, predicts the 
time when, by means of the “ etheroscope,’ we may be able 
to exchange with the Martians, not only messages, but 
pictures of Martian and mundane life. 


M. MAkTERLINCK promises a new collection of essays for 
the autumn We understand that they are rather longer 


than usual, and that not more than four will be included in 
the volume. 


Bibliographical. 
Messrs. Dent promise to include among their “ Temple 
Classics” The Letters of Abélard and Heloise, edited by 


Miss Honor Morten. They do not say whether the trans- 
lation is to be a new one o1 one of those already extant. 
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in nis new work on Abélard, Mr. Joseph McCabe points 
out that “during ‘the eighteenth century the famous 
Letters were made familiar to English readers by a number 
of translations from the Freach or from the original Latin.” 
Which of these has Miss Morten chosen? - That which was _ 
made by John Hughes, the, playwright, and which, it 1s 
thought, Pope may have used as the basis of his well-. 
known poem? Mr. McCabe says that Hughes's transla- 
tion was “little more faithful than the current French 
versions ; it is largely a work of imagination.” It is to be 
hoped that Miss Morten will give us a version translated 
direct from the Latin originals. Here, too, is a case in 
which a concise biographical and critical introduction 
would be of advantage to the English reader. 

It is interesting to note that one of the three short 
stories which Mrs. Craigie is about to publish in a volume 
is entitled “Prince Toto.” One thinks at once of “Toto 
chez Tata”; but more interesting is the fact that this 
“Prince Toto” has been preceded in London by a 
“Princess Toto”—that is to say, by a comic opera so 
named, written by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and produced in 
London nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

With reference to the paper on Falstaff which Mr. 
George Radford contributed to the first series of Mr. 
Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, a correspondent writes to ask 
whether the essay was included in the volume by Mr. 
Radford, published in 1894, under the title of Shylock and 
Others: Eight Studies. 1 believe it was, but have not the 
Look at hand. The same ccrrespondent also desires to 
iknow whether the Mr. Radford who wrote Shylock and 
Others is the Mr. Radford who produced, in 1888, a little 
‘volume of Occasional Verses. I can only say that I believe 
he is. 

The revival at the Lyceum of Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
“ Charles I.” has drawn attentio. to theexistenceof a certain 
number of privately-printed copies of that work. I once 
possessed one of those copies, but it has long disappeared 


in the “ Ewigkeit.’ Probably a copy would fetch a good 
price in these days of enthusiasm for the theatre. Mean- 
while, those of my readers who are play-goers may be 


glad to be reminded that an analysis of “ Charles L.,” with 
numerous and substantial quotations from the text; may 
be read in the Rev. Freeman Wills’s biography of his 
brother (1898). Mr. W. G. Wills was not precisely a poet, 
but he wrote poetical verse, some of the best of which is to 
be found in “ Charles L,” though that work, we are told, 
was written “ at express speed.” | 

Mr. Freeman Wills, by the way, has been divulging to 
the newspapers the fact that in two of his plays he has 
collaborated with another reverend gentleman, the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge, who hitherto has been a silent 
partner, or has sheltered himself under a pseudonym. Mr. 
Langbridge is the popular author of such books as The 
Happiest Half-Hour; or, Sunday Talks with Children 
(1888), Come ye to the Waters: Sacred Poems (1888), 
Stories from the Life of David (1891), A Cluster of 
Quiet Thoughts (1896), and so forth, including books of 
secular verse galore. But why should he not confess to 
having written, or helped to write, a play or two?, Did not 
a dean write “ Fazio,” and did not a Presbyterian minister 
produce “ Douglas ” ? 

The books of the late Dr. Joseph Cork were a good deal 
read in England during the ’eighties, when his well-known 
Boston Sunday Lectures appeared over here in various 
forms. Eight volumes of them were issued in London 
so recently as 1892. English people have also had 
the opportunity of reading his Advanced Thought (1883), 
Christ and Modern Thought (1881), Vital Orthodory 
(1887), Current Religious Perils (1888), Sermons 
Preached in Quebec (1888), God in the Bible (1889), and 
the like. 


- 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr.’ Meredith’s New Volume. 


A Reading of Life, With Other Poems. 
Meredith. (Constable. 6s. net.) 


A NEW volume of poems by George Meredith! It warms 
one’s anticipations; we know we cannot be entirely 
defrauded ot matter for delight, whether or not it be on a 
level with the work we loved of yore. That quick and 
vigorous brain can never work to mere futility; some 
matter will come from it. Meredith, the poet, we bear 
fresh in memory (for there are two George Merediths—a 
duality in unity, poet and novelist). Convoluted thought ; 
rapid force, zig-zagging with lightning swiftness and 
abruptness ; magnetic and quivering to the finger-tips with 
that super-subtilised emotional vitality we call poetry ; 
spinning images into the air like coin, with an audacious 
joy in watching how they will come down—such is Meredith 
the poet. Withal, a certain Browningesque obscurity, 
arising partly from a Browningesque carelessness as to con- 
nexions. William Morris, in Manchester, once accused his 
“cursed Celtic love of fine language,” which had obscured 
the plain meaning he would fain have driven to the head 
in his audience. Mr. Meredith has no small portion in this 
“cursed Celtic love of fine language ”—Apollo Delphicus 
be thanked for it, amid the present cursed Saxon love of 
corrugated iron language! - But more overmastering than 
this, for good or tor evil, is his Celtic impetuosity. It 
sweeps him into the avalanchine precipitance of “ Attila” 
(Attila,. owr Attila!); and into the most exasperating 
insolences of grammar—nay, too heedless for so conscious 
a word as “insolence.” They are not absent in this 


book : 


By George 


Or shall we run with Artemis, 
Or yield the breast to Aphrodite ? 
Both are mighty ; 

Both give bliss ; 

Each can torture if divided ; 

Kach claims worship undivided. 


Aided by the sequent line, we discern “ Each can torture 
if divided ” to mean “ if worship be divided between them.” 
But grammatically the line cannot mean this; and it 
might be a puzzling matter to decide what it did mean, 
were it not for that illuminating sequent line. | Neverthe- 
less, this volume is notably freer from grammatical puzzles, 
ambiguous _ ellipses, docked connective particles or 
pronouns, and lapsed intersticial words in general, than 
has been tlie case with Mr. Meredith’s previous poems. It 
certainly gains in clearness. , 

One, cannot say that any poem rises to the height of the 
author’s foregorte achievement. Yet of all it can be said 
that no other man could have written them ; and there are 
poems where the old Meredithian fire flames forth in 
welcome fashion. With “The Huntress” he darts forth 
impetuous of movement, and with daring lance-flings of 
expression, remarkable iri such a veteran of the poetic 
chase. Hear him: 

Down her course a serpent star 
Coils and shatters at her heels ; 
* * * * 

Those are her white-lightning limbs 
Cleaving loads of leafy gloom. 
Mountains hear her and call back, 
Shrewd with night: a frosty wail 

. Distant: her the emerald vale 
Folds, and wonders in her track. 
Now her retinue is lean, 
Many rearward; streams the chase 
Eager forth of covert; seen 
One hot tide the rapturous race. 
Quiver-eharged and crescent-crowned, 
Up on a flash the lighted mound 
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Leaps she, bow to shoulder, shaft 

Strung to barb with archer’s craft, 

Legs like plaited lyre-chords, feet 

Songs to see, past piteh of sweet. 
* ” 


Follow we their silver flaine. 
Pride of flesb from bondage free 
Marks her servitors, and she 
Sanctifies the unembraced. 
Nought of perilous she recks ; 
Valour clothes her open breast ; 
Sweet beyond the thrill of sex. 


That catches the blood in its vivid vision, the racing 
bound of the verse, the phrase cast like a pebble from the 
sinewy hand. The image, “legs like plaited lyre-chords,” 
may strike at first like the sudden surge of chill water to 
the chest, making you catch your breath with a scarce- 
welcome surprise, and doubt whether you like it. But it 
is most apt to the thing imaged, when you come to grasp 
the idea. It indicates the tensity of the lyre-chord, strung 
to pitch; and compares this to the tensity of the limbs 
out-stretched, new-lighted from their leap. So it is with 
other phrases in the poem, and throughout Mr. Meredith’s 
work : after their first brusque novelty, you grow to relish 
them. 

Yet of the poems as a whole, we have suggested that they 
are not the complete Meredith; though they do not fail 
in those new and significant facets of thought which we 
expect this writer to startle us with wherever we glance 
at him. Thought; apt image, often bold, even audacious, 
as is the way with Mr. Meredith ; expression drawn tense 
to the arrow-head ; all these things are there. What, then, 
it lacking? Well, all these we have in Mr. Meredith’s 
prose: but the indescribable, unnameable lift, the swift or 
subtle wing-sweep of emotion preterhuman—in our staled 
word, divine—which sends through a verse the electric 
current, or air from heaven, we call poetry; this incom- 
raunicable thing is somehow felt wanting, save: by flashes. 
Mr. Meredith’s prose is often half-poetry: but to make it 
absolute poetry something more is needed than to fling it 
into verse. Yet of such nature, it seems to us, is the 
bulk of these verses ; which (by who shall say. what elusive 
degree ?) are just not vinwm merum of song—the unallayed 
wine of poetry. We'miss that last refinement and white 
light of emotion which severs Mr. Meredith’s subtlest prose 
from his authentic poetry. It is difficult to find a poem 
of quotable length which will example our meaning. 
Perhaps “ The Hueless Love ” is the nearest : 


Unto that love must we through fire attain 
Which those two held as breath of common air ; 
The hands of whom were held in bond elsewhere ; 

Whom Honour was untroubled to restrain. 


Midway the road of our life’s term they met, 
And one another knew without surprise ; 
Nor cared that beauty stood in mutual eyes ; 

Nor at their tardy meeting nursed regret. 


To them it was revealed how they had found * 
The kindred nature and the needed mind ; 
The mate by long conspiracy designed ; 

The flower to plant in sanctuary ground. 


Avowed in vigilant solicitude 
For either, what most lived within each breast 
They let be seen: yet every human test 
Demanding righteousness approved them good. 


She leaned on a strong arm, and little feared 
Abandonment to help if heaved or sank 
Her heart at intervals while Love looked blank, 
Life rosier were she but less revered. 


An arm that never shook did not obscure 

Her woman's intuition.of the bliss— 

Their tempter’s moment o’er the black abyss, 
Across the narrow plank—he could abjure. 
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Then came a day that clipped for him the thread, 
And their first touch of lips, as he lay cold, 
Was all of earthly in their love untold, 

Beyond all earthly known to them who wed. 


So has there come the gust at South-west flung 

By sudden volt on eves of freezing mist, 

When sister snowflake sister snowdrop kissed, 
And one passed out, and one the bell-head hung. 


Here, as it appears to us, in the first two stanzas and the 
last we feel the touch of poetry. But the main portion of 
the poem is a piece of subtle and imaginatively couched 
analysis such as occurs constantly in Mr. Meredith’s novels, 
just as close in the gateways of poetry, but no further. 
Really to understand our criticism, however, it is necessary 
to read the longer poems as wholes. None of the shorter 
pieces effectually bears out what we have been saying, for 
these do not exhibit the higher flashes in which we meet 
again the Meredith of former poems. Yet it is in the 
dengerous comparison with himself that this present 
volume falls short: for any new writer it would be the 
beginning of a reputation. That the fire and eagerness as 
oi twenty should still animate many of the poems 
is a remarkable tribute to the green vigour of the elder 
race, which few of the rising generation can hope to 
emulate. 


The Return to Nature. 


The Plea of Pan. 
net.) 


TueRE is a curious contrast between the binding of this 
volume and its contents. Outwardly it appears in the 
sheep’s clothing of the EHnglishwoman’s Love-Letters, 
with the cover’s edge modestly turned as though it were a 
book of devotion. Not even the delicate bookmarker is 
absent. Inwardly it is a ravening wolf of protest against 
civilisation, artificiality, decadence: It is a plea—in 
which deadly earnestness is mingled with humour—for a 
return to nature, for the elemental passions, for the whole- 
some animality of man. It has a point of view—a point of 
view which must be emphasised now and again if we are to 
draw strength from the roots which give us life. After all, 
we are brutes at bottom, and any philosophy that forgets 
that man is an animal will never raise him into saintliness. 
But Mr. Nevinson, it must be admitted, is not concerned 
with saintliness. He is a pagan through and through, and 
his call to go forth into the wilderness is based on the 
desire to make not saints, but men. 

Force and fancy, with certain conceits of the scholar, are 
the notes of Mr. Nevinson’s volume, which consists mainly 
of certain dialogues in which the God Pan, the God of 
Nature who despises even such upstarts as Phoebus Apollo, 
asserts his disputed claims. Mr. Nevinson goes no long 
way round in the construction of his machinery. Indeed, 
there is something engaging in the simplicity with which 
Pan is introduced suddenly, hoofs and all, into a cathedral 
close and argues with a canon. Pan turns up in many 
places: on a Greek hillside, on a Northumbrian moor, on 
a battlefield. He even appears in the canon’s garden where 
Elizabeth, the housemaid, has been found bearing between 
her shoulders, in the triangle formed by the crossbands of 
domestic service, the imprint of a human hand, the 
unmistakable pipeclay of the British Army. “And it is 
hardly six months since I myself prepared her for confirma- 
tion,” groans the canon. Thereupon Pan, with delightful 
unconsciousness of the canonical point of view, shows that 
love is a very good thing, and that Elizabeth is only 
following out a primal and praiseworthy instinct in per- 
mitting the passage of a pipe-clayed hand round her waist. 
The clash of the canon, the British housemaid, and the 
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Greek god, bring some fine dialectical sword-play, and the 
canon is the only one of the three who does not score a 
point—until the dinner-bell rang : 

We had risen, and were walking slowly towards the 
further gate of the Close. I wondered whether it would 
be in accordance with canonical law to ask a god to 
dinner, or whether it was not more usual to offer him a 
drink in the kitchen. Whilst I was hesitating to suggest 
either, for fear of what he might say to the servants, 
especially in consolation to poor Elizabeth, the Canon 
broke out rather irritably: “I beg your pardon, my man, 
but I must really ask you again not to walk on the edge of 
our grass. You see, it isn’t common grass for sheep, like 
the stuff you are accustomed to, and we are all very par- 
ticular to keep it really nice. If I may say so, it is part 
of God’s service, and I’m sure I don’t know what the head 
verger will say if he finds your footsteps on it in the 
morning! ” 

“ He will think the beasts of the field have broken into 
the sanctuary, and that would be terrible!” cried the 
shepherd, and was gone. 

I lit a match and examined the soft turf where he had 
been walking. It was all dinted with a cloven hoof. The 
Canon traced the marks with the point of his umbrella, and 
then looked up at me in wild surmise. 

“The Devil!” he exclaimed. And I do not know 
whether he was stating a scientific fact, or had forgotten 
himself for the first time in his life. 


We recommend Mr. Nevinson’s Introduction to “the few 
simple savages that still exist.” It is a really fine piece of 
special pleading for those who have felt “the dull horror of 
all this sedentary world,” in whom “the old spirit wakes 
and cries for the wings of the mornirig that it may fly away 
and bid sewage and civilisation go hang.” Such dim dis- 
‘content, such vague desires, come to most of us, and 
spring from the depths of our animal being. That is why 
we seek the mountains—with a Cook’s ticket in our breast- 
pocket ; that is why we take train to distant golf links ; 
that is why, in default of the wings of the morning, we 
mount bicycles and dive into leafy lanes; it is the primal 
desire for the universal mother’s breast. But can humanity 
arrest its own development? Is not the “ return to nature ” 
an impossibility, for the very reason that we are ourselves 
a part of nature, and working out our destiny in semi- 
unconsciousness at her prompting? What is artificiality? A 
flea meeting an ant would certainly complain of its 
artificiality ; a wasp would consider a bee a pedant. From 
a right point of view the Royal Courts of Justice are as 
natural to a modern Englishman as a rabbit warren is to a 
rabbit. Nevertheless, Mr. Nevinson has said something 
that needs to be repeated now and again : that the elemental 
passions—love, hate, the desire for self-assertion—lie at the 
root of all fruitful humanity, and that the conception of 
virtue as a mean is a mean conception of wirtue. And he 
has said it with delightful force and humour. 


No. 1. 
Testaments. By John Davidson. No. I: The Testament 
af a Vivisector. (Richards. 6d. net.) 


Tue points of view of extraordinary men who act with 
decision and consistency are in themselves the most potent 
philosophies of mankind. It seems to be Mr. Davidson’: 
intention to present such philosophies in the form of testa- 
ments supposed to be written by typical individuals. 
Excellent ; but it was hardly necessary for Mr. Davidson 
to come forward in a Note and observe that his testaments 
“are addressed to those who are willing to place all ideas 
in the crucible,” as though, after centuries of published 
metaphysics, he had some brand new ones to communicate. 
The question is simply, Has Mr. Davidson written a strong 
poem ? - 
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The answer is, Yes, though it would have gained if the 
vivisectionist had invariably expressed himself with the 
lucidity befitting a modern man of science and with less of 
trivial petulance. In essentials, however, he is a figure so 
majestic that, in the words of Poe, 


Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
[Should] do [him] reverence. 


But for him is no hell, nor any of “a wanton populace of 
gods.” He is the slave and tool of Matter, deliberately and 
lustfully martyring various forms of it in obedience to its 
own aspiration to self-knowledge. Of that aspiration he is 
himself a monument : 
Matter, unknown, 

Unknowing, crawled and groped through grade on grade 

Of faculty, till Thought came forth at last 

With power to sift the elements. . . . 

Thought achieved, the unconscious will, 

Which Matter is, empowered it and enslaved 

With endless lust of life triumphantly, 

That knowledge might endure. 


And so the Materialist carves “a scale of feeling on the 
spinal cord” of a wretched horse, with no thought of use 
but an “exalted anguish ” of curiosity to handle “ matter’s 
pith itself.” His wife and children have forsaken him, and 
he has contemplated suicide, but he knows that annihilation 
is impossible, because Matter is omnipresent and _ indis- 
tructible. And “Pain, alkahest of all intelligence,” is 
fundamental: “pain? I am one ache”: 

And I believe that they who delve the soil, 

Who reap the grain, who dig and smelt the ore, 

The girl who plucks a rose, the sweetest voice 

That thrills the air with sound, give Matter pain. . . . 

It may be Matter in itself is pain. . . . 


It is a strong thought, grimly and strongly driven home 
with that hammer which Thor—of “the wanton populace 
of gods”—-has magnanimously left with Mr. Davidson. 
Through the sinister caves of the vivisectionist’s mind— 


} The labyrinthine fires of solitude 
Wherein the thinker, parched and charred, outlives 
Millenniums in a moment, 


are luminous as well as cruel. Cant looks a poor thing in 
them, even kind cant, and many a “general reader,” 
conscious of a mind obscured by fantasy and superstitioa, 
and atrophied by warring theories, may well echo the 
vivisectionist’s cry : 
Oh, for a sudden end 
Of palimpsests. 


A Light of the Dark Ages. 


Peter Abélard. By Joseph McCabe. (Duckworth. Net 
6s.) 


Ir is less with the tragic romance with which Abelard’s 
name is principally associated than with the career of the 
vhilosopher, the theologian, and the ascetic that Mr. 
McCabe is concerned. With the dashing opponent of 
reverend greybeards, the champion of individualism, the 
rebel of the schools, the ringleader of revolt, Mr. McCabe 
naturally, in his position of orfe who has himself renounced the 
. authority of the Church in which he was nurtured, and dared 
her extremest censures, finds himself in hearty sympathy. 
And here, while the quondam friar champions another, the 
delicate critic may condone the asperity which in the pages 
of a personal apologia he could not but resent. We are 
glad to be able to add that his diligence in the collection 
and collation of his materials, and the pains which mani- 
festly he has spent in shaping his narfative, have resulted 
in a story of great vitality and fit proportions. Also, 
Mr. McCabe’s style shows a vast improvement upon the 
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rather common smartness of the lamentable Life in a 
Modern Monastery. 

Those were days when the world was a kindergarten, 
with full-grown men upon its benches. Material upon 
which human intellect, with such capacities and limita- 
tions as make it by turns sorry and glad, might properly 
and profitably exercise itself had not yet been gathered by 
the meticulous care of patient observers and, faute 
de mieux, it must turn inward upon itself. In 
“the little world of man” the merchantman must seek 
his goodly pearls, trusting in the deeps of his own being 
to find that surpassing one of great price. For the 
world was in no temper to lay up material for the use of 
a people still unborn ; it made haste itself to know, and to 
know to the uttermost. In the shallow but always 
unplumbed waters of the individual mind, therefore, it 
dropped its little syllogistic hook. 

The question about which, in the days when the young 
Breton first set foot in Paris, the hearts of men were 
most hotly kindled was the question of Universals. In the 
chair of Notre Dame, on the little island that was then all 
Paris, William of Champeaux defended against Roscelin 
the orthodox position that genus and species represented 
each a reality, distinct from the individual of which they 
were predicated and outside the mind that conceived them. 
Abélard lighted upon a position between this and the 
nominalism of Roscelin—a position hardly to be distin- 
guished from the conceptualism of Mill which is dominant 
to-day, according to which generic and specific words neither 
are mere words nor represent external realities, but stand 
for general ideas—as it were, composite photographs. The 
young student’s success in his dialectical struggle with 
William made of his master a lifelong enemy, and himself 
the centre of an admiring band of disciples. His chair 
was set up first at Melun, then nearer Paris, at Corbeil. 
This was in the first decade of the twelfth century. Some 
thirteen years later we find him, aged thirty-four, at Laon, 
sitting at the feet of the aged Anselm. There, upon a 
sudden challenge, he delivered a iecture on that most 
obscure of prophets, Ezekiel, to the astonishment of an 
incredulous audience. The success was brilliant but brief. 
“He had the ‘mpudence to suppress me,” Abélard has 
the impudence to say. But thenceforward he was known 
for a theologian. 

It was the most brilliant moment in his career when 
Abélard acepted the chair of the episcopal school at Paris. 
His name had gone out into all lands; all lands sent their 
young men tramping to his presence. Crévier says that 
he attracted five thousand students to Paris—from 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and England. 


At five or six o'clock each morning the great cathedral 
bell would ring out the summons to work. From the neigh- 
bouring houses of the canons, from the cottages of the 
townsfolk, from the taverns, and hospices, and boarding- 
houses, the stream of the industrious would pour into the 
enclosure beside the cathedral. The master’s beadle, 
who levied a precarious tax on the mob, would strew the 
floor of the lecture-room with hay or straw, according to 
the season, bring the master’s text-book, with the notes 
of the lecture between the lines or on the margin, to the 
solitary desk, and then retire to secure silence in the 
adjoining street. Sitting on their haunches in the hay, 
the right knee raised to serve as a desk for the waxed 
tablets, the scholars would take notes during the long 
hours of lecture (about six or seven), then hurry home—if 
they were industrious—to commit them to parchment 
while the light lasted. 


It is estimated that a pope, nineteen cardinals, and more 
than fifty bishops arose from among his classes. 

Then came the liaison with Canon Fulbert’s niece, and 
the hideous revenge, in which the incredible barbarity of 
the age discerned an occasion of ridicule! His wife, at 
his instance, entered religion at Argenteuil; himself, 
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“driven rather by the confusion of shame than a devout 
conversion,” sought refuge in the abbey of St. Denis. 

Pure intellect thenceforward, he was ever trespassing to 
right or left upon reverend tradition or cherished licence. 
He is soon a solitary, honomable outcast from the com- 
munity, in a cell—say at Maisoncelle—lecturing to a 
young world that gathered at his gate, and writing the 
treatises in which he scandalised the orthodox of his day 
by his vindication of the rights of reason. Pass the years, 
and Abélard is abbot of St. Gildas, his subjects simple souls 
who retorted upon his efforts to divide them from their 
femilies by infecting the sacramental wine with poison. 
He fled at last, and through various vicissitudes reappears 
as the bugbear of St. Bernard. From the prejudiced 
prelates of Sens he appeals to Rome; and Rome, for the 
moment misguided, fails him. The sentence of excom- 
munication issues. But the Providence that stands at 
Peter’s right hand overrules the innocency of Innocent, and 
the pontifical shaft falls short. And the lover of Heloise, 
the theologian whose teaching on the relations of reason 
and faith have moulded the teaching of the Church into its 
modern guise, ended his days in the abbey of Cluny, lead- 
ing a life impossible but for men of one idea—heaven. 
“To that stage,” writes a contemptuous emancipate, “ had 
Abélard sunk.” 


The Unhappy Country. 
Armenia: Travels and Studies. By H F_ B. Lynch. 


(Longmans. 42s. net.) 

Armenia, to most of us, is merely a name which conjures 
up memories of those days in 1895 which brought news of 
massacre and tribulation, news which stirred England 
deeply, and led to “ the comedy of the Concert of Europe.” 
Mr. Lynch is to be warmly congratulated on a work which 
lets in the light upon little known places, and gives us so 
eomplete a picture both of the Russian and the Turkish 
provinces. These beautiful volumes are packed with first- 
hand information ; the writer has obviously spared no pains 
to make his book approach perfection. Everything about 
it is lavish, from binding to bibliography, from index to 

maps and illustrations. 
What [asks Mr. Lynch] attracted me to Armenia? I 
had no interests, public or private, in a country which 
has long been regarded, even by Asiatic travellers, as a 
land of passage along prescribed routes. One inducement 


was curiosity: What lay beyond those mountains, drawn* 


in a wide half-circle along the margin of the Mesopo- 
tamian plains? The sources of the great rivers which 
carried me southwards, a lake with the dimensions of an 
inland sea, the mountain of the Ark, the fabled seat of 
Paradise. 

It is impossible, in the space at our disposal, to make 
any attempt to indicate Mr. Lynch’s route, or to suggest 
the humours and vicissitudes of travel. His party’s first 
objective was Ararat, whose ascent “was successfully 
accomplished after such difficulties as rejoice the 
mountaineer’s heart. But the summit was in a drift of 
vapour, and the world below shut out. 


We should have gained a balloon view over nature. 
Should we catch her voice so well?—the ancient voice, 
heard at cool of day in the garden, or the voice that spoke 
in accents of thunder to a world condemned to die. . . . 
We are standing on the spot where the ark of Gopher 
rested, where first the patriarch alighted on the face of an 
earth renewed. Before him lie the valleys of six hundred 
years of sorrow; the airiest pinnacle supports him, a 
boundless hope fills his eyes. The pulse of life beats 
strong and fresh around him; the busy swarms thrill with 
sweet freedom, elect of all living things. 


By Erivan and Edgmiatsin, by Ani the Forsaken, and 
Kars the often-besieged, Mr Lynch dropped down into 
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Turkish territory, and approached Lake Van through a 
country of great natural fertility left uncultivated and 
barren. Of that wonderful inland sea, with its strange 
alkaline water and wonderful colour, Mr. Lynch has much 
to say of ‘arresting interest, as also of the ancient empire 
of Van, which was the’ glory of the Khaldians before tlie 
Armenians had set foot in the land to the overthrow of the 
earlier race. The history of Van is full of the romance 
which fires the imagination, and its.great rock remains one 
of the world’s wonders. From Van Mr. Lynch proceeded by 
way of Bitlis. to Mush, where he had unpleasant 
experiences of “the most ill-governed town in the Ottoman 
Empire,” a distinction not easily earned. Everywhere he 
was shadowed by police, and even in his own rooms could 
not escape from irritating intrusions. 


What iniquities had they been committing and were 
desirous of screening? Terror, the most abject terror, 
was in the air. We drank it from the very atmosphere 
about us—a consuming passion, like that of jealousy—a 
haunting, exhausting spectre, which sits like a blight 
upon life. 

The chapters devoted to Erzerum are of particular 
interest in that that fortress is the true key to the political 
and strategical position of Turkish Armenia. If Erzerum 
fell, Mr. Lynch considers that the next Russian attack 
would come by way of Trebizond; the head waters of the 
Euphrates would be commanded by the victors, and the 
great trade route to Northern Persia closed. 

The position of the Armenian inhabitants of these 
majestic provinces is one of infinite insecurity. Between 
the ravages of the Kurds on one hand, and Turkish misrule 
on the other, the people live in constant fear, so that a 
magnificent country is left undeveloped, and its possibilities 
unexplored. But in turning over the pages of these 
generous volumes one can for a time forget all political 
considerations, and lose oneself in a dream of ancient 
civilisations and the inexorableness of events. The very 
place-names have a sound that calls from remote antiquity, 
and to think of Vardzia and Ararat, of Erzerum and 
Nimrud, is to fall upon a vision of things past, of great 
lakes and magical mountains. 


A Hundred Years Ago. 


South Africa a Century Ago. By Lady Anne Barnard. 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d.) 


flow and why we became possessed of the Cape, and 
therefore of South Africa, is a mystery to most people. 
‘ven the fact that we have been its owners for a little 
over a hundred years is generally unknown, in spite of the 
light which has been shed on matters South African of 
late. Happily, among those who were sent out to the 
Cape with Lord Macartney, the Governor when the country 
was first conquered, was a Mr. Barnard, a young man who 
had recently married Lady Anne Lindsay. He was 
appointed Secretary of the Colony, and in March, 1797, 
left England with his wife for his new post. Of the two, 
Lady Anne was the more interesting personage. She was 
the author of the ballad “Auld Robin Gray,” and was a 
lady of- much wit and penetration. She was a friend of 
many of the principal men of the day, including Henry 
Dundas, Secretary for War, to whom she owed her hus- 
band’s appointment. This volume contains the letters 
written from the Cape of Good Hope by Lady Anne Bar- 
nard to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, from July 10, 1797, 
to February, 1801. Lady Anne had a great reputation as 
a raconteur, and her letters bear witness to her lively way 
of looking at things. It is told of her tliat she was enter- 
taining a large party of distinguished guests at dinner 
when a hitch occurred in thé kitchen. Her servant came 
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up behind her and said: “ My lady, you must tell another 
story—the second course won't be ready for five minutes.” 
The letters show that Lady Anne at once seized on the 
salient points of what came under her notice. Immediately 
on her arrival she notes that a great controversy was going 
on as to-whether the Cape was likely to be a real acquisi- 
tion or not. The leader of the “ non-placets” was Admiral 
Pringle, who commanded the station, a bilious Little 
Englander of those days. Lady Anne says of him: 

He said that the Cape was the worst nautical station it 
was possible for the devil himself to contrive, with fewer 
possibilities of harbouring or landing places than could 
be conceived—no rivers, no water, torrents in plenty from 
the mountain tops, but nothing in the bosom of the earth. 
He imagined also that the Dutch policy was a sound one 
when they checked all population or improvement, for as 
the Colony improved and peopled he thought it would to 
us only prove a second America, and would be more 
likely in. time to rob us of India than secure it for us. 
. . . he wound up by swearing that the Cape was the 
“ cussedest place” ever discovered, with nothing good in 
it, and that even the hens did not lay fresh eggs, so vile 
was every animal that inhabited the place. 

The Dutch at the Cape were much as they are nowadays. 
Their nature has not changed. Of them Lady Anne says: 

I had been told that the Dutch ladies were handsome 
as to their faces, but I saw no real beauty, though they 
were fresh and wholesome looking; while as for manner, 
they had none, and graces and charms were sadly lacking, 
though they had a sort of vulgar smartness, which, 1 
suppose, passed for wit. . .. What they want most is 
shoulders and manners. I know now what is meant by a 
“ Dutch doll” ; their make is exactly like them. But the 
most exceptional things about them are their teeth and 
the size of their feet. A tradesman in London, hearing 
their feet were so large, sent a box of shoes on specula- 
tion, which almost put the Colony in a blaze, so angry 
were the Beauties. But day by day a pair was sent for by 
a slave in the dusk until at last all the shoes vanished. 
But I think these people will improve on acquaintance, 
and have only to be more understood: for my part, I am 
resolved to be pleased with everything. I was at the ball 

’ all smiles, as honesty here would be by no means the best 
policy. There were not many Dutchmen there; the 
Fiscal, or head officer of justice, the President of the 
Court, and one or two other men in public positions, 
appeared for a short time and then vanished, as if they 
were almost afraid’of being seen there by each other. 
They cannot divest themselves of the opinion that the 
English will be obliged to cede the Cape to the Dutch, 
or to France, on a peace, and therefore do not want to get 
known as partisans of the English Government. 


These words might almost have been written within the 
last ten years, and they show how skilfully Lady Anne 
grasped the situation. .She was out at the Cape about 


‘four year's, for, after the Peace of Amiens, when. we gave 


the Cape to the Dutch, she returned honie in 1802. The 
English’ again conquered the Cape in 1806, and Mr. 
Barnard was again sent out as Secretary, but he died 
almdést at onee, and Lady Anne never went out again. 
She died in 1825, in her seventy-fourth year. This collec- 
tion of her letters is absolutely necessary to a proper 
understanding of the history of occupation of the Cape, 
more especially on the social side. 


— 








Nirvana. 
We talk and work, we come and go; 
And, then, the close of all we do 
Is gentle Sleep. 
We gather up some little store; 
Yet, when ’tis ours, we want no more 


Than dreamless Sleep. 
We praise and blam +, we sniile and frown, 
Then all our weary lives sink down 

In endless Sleep. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue Lirrke FLowers oF 


Sart BENET. By Pavut Wooprorre. 


A presumed likeness to the famous Yvorettc of Saint 
Francis of Assisi has clearly suggested the title of this 
book. It is a series of legends, largely miraculous, regard- 
ing St. Benedict: of Nursia, extracted from the Dialogues 
of Pope Gregory the Great—famous in England as the 
utterer of the “Non Angli sed Angeli” epigram. The 
translation of the Dialogues which has been used is one of 
the seventeenth century, and has the delightful aroma 
which all style had in those days, and which is peculiarly 
appropriate to devout old childlike stories such as these. 
If they have not the invincible and fragrant sweetness of 
the Fioretti, they have yet an undeniable ‘charm of 
simplicity. The drawings which illustrate them are very 
good indeed. Quotation is impossible unless one could 
quote whole, for everything lies in the plain telling of a 
quaint tale, and extract would be but an unnotable brick 
irom the whole. The publication was worth the doing. 
(Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 


Tue Encuisu Cuurcu. By W. R. W. SrTEepPHEns. 


This is the second volume in a projected History of the 
English Church, edited by the Dean of Winchester and the 
Rev. William Hunt, which is to number seven volumes. It 
is a history such as would have amazed Hume or Gibbon. 
In the days when one man compiled a—for long—standard 
Dictionary of the English language, the notion of a history 
on co-operative principles would have seemed a farce, or 
cnly possible in compilations not rising to the dignity of 
literature. Truth to say, this latter objection has still 
much validity. When all has been done by presiding 
editors, aided by a judicious selection of the co-operating 
authors, to secure cohesion and prevent. inter-divergent 
waste of force, the result inevitably lacks the epic unity of 
& great history, the single perspective, and, above all, the 
single style. A great history, in fact, it cannot be. But 
it may be a very useful and authoritative history. More- 
over, it seems inevitable. The amplitude of modern 
research, the ever-increasing labour implied in the mastery 
of original historical sources, make it almost impossible for 
a man to treat adequately more than a section of history ; 
unless, with gigantic powers, he could make sure of a long 
lifetime devoted solely to the task. The Dean of* Win- 
chester’s volume has the best virtues of the modern scien- 
tific history, approached in the spirit with which a scientist 
approaches a work on.biology. It has conspicuous fairness 
and detachment of judgment, great research of original 
sources, a thorough knowledge of the period treated, clear- 
ness of narrative, and judicious arrangement. Better work 
of its kind could not be. Serene detachment of survey is 
scarce ever united—perhaps incompatible—with the narra- 
tive colour and literary art which make a history fascinating 
apart from the desire for knowledge. These it has not. 
Able and every way moderate—though not mediocre—it is 
excellent authoritative work, which will be prized by: all 
students. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


A Leaver or Licut Horss. Lire 
or Hopson or  Honson’s 
Horse. , By Carr. L. J. Trorrur. 


The name-of Hodson of the Guides, and of Hodson’s 
Light Horse, is familiar to everyone whose interest in the 
nation’s history has been strong enough to mtke him 
acquainted with the details of the Indian Mutiny. - It is a 
name which shines with a brilliant and personal -lustre, in 


" spite of much detraction and a good deal of quite unjustified 


abuse. We are inclined to think that Captain Trotter has 
taken Hodson’s adverse critics too seriously, though 
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perhaps it was as well to ..ake perfectly clear once more 
that the charge of the falsification of the Guides’ accounts 
was entirely unfounded and satisfactorily disproved. The 
marvel rather is that a soldier in most difficult times, and 
with manifold duties, should have been so accurate in 
detail, though, no doubt, his book-keeping methods were 
somewhat of the schoolboy order. As to the charges of 
cruelty, with particular reference to the summary execution 
by his own hand of the two sons and the grandson of the 
rebel Bahadur Shah, they may be dismissed finally and 
emphatically. That piece of prompt justice was the work 
of a strong man in the right place. 

Captain Trotter tells again the ever memorable and 
glorious story of the storming of Delhi, in which the great 
John Nicholson fell, soon after to be followed by his friend 
and ardent admirer Hodson. No higher praise can be 
given to Hodson than to say that he is worthy of a place by 
Nicholson. Nicholson was doubtless a greater adminis- 
trator, but both were soldiers of the most noble and 
disinterested type. (Blackwood. 16s.) 


Yue Benepicrive Appey or SS Mary, Perer 
AND Pavut, at PersHore. 
By Francis B. ANDREWs. 


The dateless antiquity of the Malvern Hills, looking 
down to Severn, sees head beyond head of those compara- 
tive mushrooms, priories and abbeys and cathedrals. There 
the smoke of Gloucester fades about the tower of The Holy 
and Individed Trinity: yonder the great church of 
Worcester shines for a moment above the “faithful city ” : 
anon the western arch of Tewkesbury appears and dis- 
appears over the shoulder of Sarn. These have their 
books. In the depths of that sea of air lies, too, the Abbey 
ef Pershore, waiting for her destined enthusiast. | And 
here he is! Mr Andrews bas pored over her chronicles, 
and measured her walls. He is as familiar with her fabric 
ux the sun and the rain. He does not approach his subject 
quite as we have done. He does not present it in an 
atmosphere, sea*ed upon hapoy Avon; now vociferous with 
bells, now flaming heavenwards till the peasants on Bredon 
startle at the glow, now humming with booths at St. 
Edburga’s fair; but, nevertheless, he faithfully records 
fairs and fires and feasts. His business, however, is 
chiefly with the building. Pen and pencil have been well 
employed, and the scale drawings are especially valuable. 
To the architectural student of Worcestershire the book 
will, be a necessity. 

Nor is this book, dealing plainly and justly with a single 
church, withovt other and varied uses. We may touch 
upon one of them. How the historical imagination loves 
to brood over such a bequest of our fathers as this abbey ! 
We may rush at it on a bicycle, or frighten its birds with 
the toot of a motor-car, but it was founded in the year 
689, and has seen men and manners. We may speak of 
De Wet in its shadow, but it shelters the tomb of a knight 
of the “ Holy Voyage,” and its lands furnished money and 
bales of wool for the French chases of Edward the Third. 
We may thirst as we and it receive the steady sun 
Seven hundred years ago King John drank there of the 
Sheriff of Gloucester’s wine. We may be active members 
cf the Society for Psychical Research, but here, so runs the 
chronicle, long before the Norman Conquest, Foldbrith 
being dead, sat up and discoursed of St. Benedict. We 
may be of the race of borrowers, rosy Bigods, but here 
Richard the Second condesceuded to the loan of twenty 
marks from the abbot. These trifles are forgotten _ 
unknown until they are set down in monographs like this 
of Pershore. Then we see, in quick vision, a billman anit 
upon his hands at Senlac or Chaucer pluck a daisy. For 
Fancy is rooted in Fact, and the Past is a Present Fact. 


Aww Ane , tee. weit 
cae Midland Educational Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. and 
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Ornithologists will have a warm welcome for a new and 
revised edition of Mr. J. E. Harting’s Handbook of British 
Birds (Nimmo). This thoroughly earnest and scientific 
work has features that are all its own. The dimensions of 
every species are given in four dimensions, and the measure- - 
ments have been taken, wherever possible, from freshly 
killed specimens. The plates, which number thirty-five, 
ere filled with beautiful coloured representations of the 
heads of British birds. Considerations ‘of space forbade 
that the whole -bird should be portrayed, but, as it is, 
admirable results have been attained. Mr. Harting use- 
iully divides his handbook into two parts, dealing respec- 
tively with British {birds properly so-called and 
accidental visitants. 

The greatest charm of Mr J. E. S. Moore’s 7'0 the Moun- 
tains of the Moon (Hurst and Blackett), apart from its 
vaciness of narrative, lies ix its descriptions of strange 
tropical scenery, storms, ar} fever-laden swamps, such as 
Zambesi Valley, which was aptly described by an inhabi- 
tant as ‘’ardly fit, sir, for a self-respecting dawg.” We 
have such impressive descriptions as this of Northern 
Rhodesia: “The air is warm and limp throughout the day, 
like that of a rainy June. And evening finally steals over 
these lonely upland wildernesses, in some sublime com- 
bination of tropical colour and dissolving storm-clouds, 
such as neither Ruskin nor Turner ever saw or even 
imagined. As the last rays of the sun sweep horizontally 
over the boundless woods, shadows of every shape and 
shade gather in the hollow river courses, and reveal, as they 
deepen, the real vastness of the sceue around. At such 
times a sense of utter loneliness and desertion steals over 
Terrors and horrors of every description 
start up in the imagination, and send him back to his camp 
fire and his instruments, anywhere out of the presence of 
the immensities of eternities which reign without.” The 
numerous drawings and photographs give an excellent idea 
ot these equatorial regions and their marvellous skies and 
distances. In form, the book 1s an account of the modern 
aspect of Central Africa as seen in 1899 and 1900 by the 
Tanganyika expedition, which Mr. Moore commanded. 








Fiction. 


Catherine-of Calais. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 


Wz recognise in this novel a strong and serious intention to 
produce a work of art. Some of her characters and scenes 
Mrs. de la Pasture can realise intensely. This is specially 
true of the opening pictures of Catherine living at Calais 
with her mean and spiteful aunt. The Calais chapters are 
the best, and their mere strength atones for a certain con- 
ventionality in the original conception of Catherine. 
Catherine is one of your docile, yearning little girls, 
destined to quiet endurance and meagre joys. A dis- 
tinguished and chivalrous baronet crosses her path. She 
idealises him, idolises him, and would gladly be his slave. 
She writes the following verse on his visiting card: 


Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet. 


He chances on the card one day (it was inevitable, of 
course), and marries the timid fawn. Then he dies, and 
Catherine is left with a daughter, posthumously born. 
That is all; nothing more. The Devonshire scenes, in 
which many new figures are crowded, are inferior to those 
at Calais. Wordy from the beginning, the book, as it 
proceeds, grows verbose. The author seems unable to 
select and reject. And prettiness is allowed to creep in 
and invalidate the natural truth of the tale, a slight and 
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pervading prettiness which tinges rather than discolours. 
This extract is an example of it: 

“London is my home,” said Delia, her thoughts happily 

diverted from her grievances. “Oh, Catherine, in my 


little attic I am as happy as a Queen. I chose to be a long 
way up, so that mamma cannot be disturbed by my music. 


I play my fiddle for hours. I am too poor to take lessons ; 
and Aunt Lydia would not dream of encouraging me in 
such a taste ; but I am not too poor to creep into the cheap 
seats of concerts. Once, do you know, Sarasate himself 
gave me a lesson. He did not know it, but I had an old 
friend, a poor man, who lodged in the same house with us. 
He smuggled me into a corner where I could watch Sara- 
sate play as well as hear, and it was a lesson I never forgot. 
The same old friend gave me my fiddle, and taught me to 
play; he is dead now. He used to play in orchestras, not 
very good ones, I believe; and I think now that he must 
have starved to death, slowly, through being so pinched 
for many, many years. But he would have died rather than 
let anyone help him. Do you know, I know a lot of people 
like that in the artist world? He gave me my fiddle 
because he was too weak to play any more, and he thought 
I had genius.” 


In such passages the author has obviously copied modern 
fiction instead of life. It is a pity. Mrs. de la Pasture 
will do better work—and this work is dignified and worthy 
—on the whole. 


The Lord of the Sea. By M. P. Shiel. (Richards. 6s.) 


Tere is about Mr. Shiel’s art a something extraordinarily 
ingenious and at the same time violent ; it reminds one of 
a trapezist who should crown his performance by a drop of 
eighty feet into a tank of water. But it is an art; it 
accomplishes an eloquence fed by a vocabulary of Victor 
Hugo-like dimensions. Loudly as the associated cock and 
bull crow and bellow respectively in his pages, their 
astounding improbability is vitalised by noble sentiment 
and lofty idealism. 

The Lord of the Sea places Mr. Shiel in front of all 
sensation-mongers of the day. Here is sensation which 
bears a meaning fundamental as that of any apologue: 
here, in fact, we have the most destructive attack on the 
present land system which we have seen since Mr. Lazarus 
published his Revolution of the -Twentieth Century. 

Mr. Shiel shows what might happen if a single man, of 
ability to enforce his claim, set up a title to the lordship 
of the sea. Richard Hogarth, an escaped convict—victim 
of blazing perjuries—does this, and the navies of the world 
are confounded by the monstrous erections wherewith he 
islands the deep. He is a Jew, and he leads the pastoral 
people, denaturalised by the jugglings of Western shops 
and ’Changes, back to Palestine, there to flourish in the 
happy consciousness of prophecies fulfilled. Regent of 
England—anachronistically enough, in the reign of Victoria 
—he had been ere this event, but England and her land 
system were still too young for him. - In its bold strokes 
of monstrous invention the novel obtains our allegiance. 
What Mr. Shiel has to learn is that only a draughtsman 
can make readily clear movements of plot which depend 
upon special arrangements of topography or architecture. 
Thus, Richard Hogarth becomes unintelligible when he 
escapes gaol in a cracked bell, though as commander of 
floating islands of steel—as thief of the sea, an object- 
lesson for the time-honoured thieves of the land—he is 
delightfully realisable to anarchic eyes. 

The characters of the novel come evidently out of the 
head of a novelist, yet they are far from puppets if we 
except. a Cockney villain who is absurdly omnipresent in the 
precipitous path of the hero. Here is a soliloquy which 
shows the bent of the author’s mind: 

“ Do you know ” [says the Lord of the Sea] “ what it is 
that is burdening me to-night? It is the execration which 
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the world is at this moment heaping upon me: as when 
one man, thinking balefully of another, sticks needles daily 
into a waxen head, and through the other’s head shoot 
needles of pain. For Man is mainly a Mind, all wireless 
telegraphies and syntonies, slayable by other darts than 
bayonets; nor can any man, or nation, build himself a 
castle, even above the clouds, where he may escape the 
mind-force of his fellows. . . . Hence the phenomenon of 
rich men, wrongfully rich, seeking in vain for peace . . ; 
the bane of the world is at them. ... Pray for one 
another ; for if there were no God to hear, the mere stress- 
ful goodwill of the prayer will fly out, and strike, and 
haunt, and help. . . .” 


The Lord of the Sea is apparently only one of a 
projected trilogy. May its successors come quickly, for it 
is even more a thinking book than a sensational one. Mr. 
Shiel works with the intensity of a metaphysician in a field 
where the principal prize has hitherto been mainly the 
mere astonishment of juveniles. 





Marr’d in Making. By Baroness von Hutten. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


Piatnty and straightforwardly written, the book before us 
is a clever study of an interesting and original character. 
Original that is in fiction, where temperament remains, in 
spite of some striking instances to the contrary, a very 
meagrely exploited field of interest. The mania for 
unadulterated black or white in character persists, regard- 
less of the fact that in life the greater number of 
personalities are in the nature of a mezzotint. 

The tragic handicap of a lamentable heredity is the root 
and soil of Marr’d in Making. Nevertheless, Beth 
Gurney, the heroine and sinner by inheritance, is gay, 
attractive; and a great deal more pardonable than many of 
her betters. There is pathos as well as skill in this story 
of American life and people, and a freshness of atmosphere 
by no means usual. But the suicide of Beth at the end 
is an inexplicable lapse in achievement. It comes without 
excuse or preparation. In the natural sequence of events 
two alternatives, well within the scope of the girl’s 
temperament, and either of which would have been equally 
convincing and suggestive, were open to her—to go back 
to her diamonds and her life as the Duchess of Roccabianca, 
or to obey her inclinations, and to go away as arranged 
with her lover. 

Her sudden suicide the day after she had written the 
most settled, cheerful, and characteristically clear-headed 
letter, stating her intention to abandon—not without a 
struggle—the diamonds for the lover, is hopelessly out of 
the picture. True, it is the triumph of conventional 
morals—*“ at the end the woman had done her best, in her 
poor blind way ”—but a triumph of morals at the cost of a 
whole volume’s sincerity and exactitude. 





Lena Laird. By William J. Laidlay. (Sands. 6s.) 


Mr. Witu1am J. Lamwiay is a painter of some note, with 
a very strong case against the Royal Academy. Ina 
pamphlet issued in 1898 he stated this case with an 
incisiveness that owed much to his legal training—for he 
is also a barrister. Now he has, so to speak, turned his 
pamphlet into a novel. Lena Laird is, consequently, rather 
poor as a novel, but rather forcible as a pamphlet. The 
Kioyal Academy: Its Uses and Abuses, is still his burden, 
but, instead of a sustained argument, we get a group of 
characters who use and abuse Burlington House. The book 
is honest and sincere enough, but ponderous. It is very 
Scotch to begin with, laboured, long-winded, and obscurely 
humorous ; thereby losing most of its effectiveness as a 
weapon. Ridicule is the only right medium for such an 
attack as Mr. Laidlay planned. He. should have taken 
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Daudet’s L’Immortel as a model, or developed certain side- 
issues that are to be found in Mr. Zangwill’s Master. Or, if 
such gall and wormwood are beyond his power, he might 
even have advanced on the lines laid down by Mr. Dooley. 
But 482 pages of indifferent fiction very seriously and 
laboriously planned will do nothing towards reforming a 
body against which English Art has a very genuine 
grievance. If Mr. Sargent and a few other prominent 
members were to go out on strike, thereby robbing the 
Academy of most of its interest, some changes might be 
brought about; but we fear that these gentlemen are far 
too comfortably placed for any such act of altruism. 





Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final, 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 
CructaL INSTANCES. By Epira Wuarton. 
The author of A Gift From the Grave has a select, 
possibly a small, but certainly an enthusiastic circle of 
readers in this country. Mrs. Wharton’s new volume con- 
tains seven stories, the majority, if not all, of which have 
appeared in Harper's Magazne. The titles are: “The 
Duchess at Prayer,” “The Angel at the Grave,” “ The 
Recovery,” “Copy: A Dialogue,” “The Rembrandt,” 
“The Moving Finger,” and “ The Confessional.” (Murray. 
Ae 
5s.) 


A Patr or Patient Lovers. By W. D. Howsz ts. 


The dress of this volume is luxurious. - The corners 
are gilt, the cover is like a school prize, a small 
medallion of Mr. Howells is stamped upon it, the 
frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. Howells in colour, 
and a note states that this is Volume I. of “ Harper’s 
Portrait Collection of Short Stories.” It contains six 
stories by Mr. Howells: “A Pair of Patient Lovers,” 
“The Pursuit of the Piano,” “A Difficult Case,” “The 
Magic of a Voice,” and “A Circle in the Water.” 
(Harpers. ) 

By E. F. Benson. 


By the author of Mammon and Co. “To my Brother, 
Arthur Christopher Benson, This Story, of his, not of. my 
invention, is affectionately dedicated by its admiring 
scribe.” The village of Vail lies in a wrinkle of the great 
Wiltshire downs. The “ Luck” is a golden cup set with 
rubies. Should Lord Vail die without issue his great- 
uncle will inherit it, and all the other property belonging 
to his young kinsman. The great-uncle visits Vail, and so 
the story. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Luck or tHe VAILs. 


=— By JoserpH Conrap AND 
Forp M. Hverrer. 


The authors call this “an extravagant story.” If we 
were called upon to define it we should say that in manner 
it is something between Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. 
Marriott Watson. On the title-page this motto stands— 


Vue [NHERITORS. 


Sardanapalus builded seven cities in a day, 

Let us eat, drink, and sleep, for to-morrow we die. 
In the opening chapter the narrator has a “ flirtation with 
an enigmatic, but decidedly charming, chance travelling 
companion.” They discuss, among other things, the Fourth 
Dimension. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


By G. B. Buran. 


A pleasantly-written and sentimental story, opening in 
Devonshire, but passing mainly in London among literary 
folk. The end is tragic. The dedication begins: “0, 


' A Son or Mammon. 
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swallow, flying ’ and continues: “Fly to her window, 
and tell her that this book has been written and re-written 
some half-dozen times, under the stress of deep personal 
crief and long illness.” (John Long. 6s.) _ 


FIANDER’s WIpDowW. By **. E. Francis. 


A rural romance by the author of Pastorals of Dorset, 
dedicated to “My kind hostesses of Tenantrees, true 
daughters of ‘Dorset Dear,’ under whose auspices I first 
became acquainted with tne peculiarities of its dialect and 
the humours of its people.” There is a Prologue called 
“The Bride,” followed by Part I.: “ The Sleeping Beauty,” 
and Part H.: “The Prince.” (Longmans. 6s.) 


Ever Mouvn. By F. T. Jane. 


“Let me sit down and write steadily and soberly as I 
may this simple tale of the judgments and justice of 
God.” The narrator is “Mr, England, the postman,” the 
place Devonshire, and the frontispiece shows a picture by 
the author of “Mohun’s Orchard, and the tree under 
which Marwood Mohun died” (Macqueen. 6s.) 


RETALIATION. By Herpert FLOWERDEW. 


“But Mr. Wilder is not a farmer now, papa. That was 
only an accident of birth, which makes his genius all the 
more remarkable. And Shakespeare was the son of a 
farmer, and a poacher, too, into the bargain.” This. is 
another story of the country boy who, coming to London, sets 
the Regent’s Park Canal on fire with book and play. 
The opening chapter, which deals with kissing and fight- 
ing, is excellent. (Constable. 6s.) 


By A. C. Laur. 


Another volume in the “Dollar Library of American 
Fiction” series. “I, Rufus Gillespie, trader and clerk for 
the North-West Company, which ruled over an empire 
broader than Europe in the beginning of this century, and 
with Indian allies and its own riotous Bozts-Brulés, carried 
war into the very heart of the vast territory claimed by 
its rivals, the Honourable Hudson’s Bay Company, have 
triefly related a few stirring events of those boisterous 
days.” (Heinemann. 4s.) : 


Lorps ‘or THE Norru. 


Tue House or pg Matty. By Margaret Porrer. 


A Richelieu historical romance from America, long and 
cJaborate, with costume pictures. The beginning is: “ It 
was the evening of Tuesday, January 12th, in the year 
1744. . . . ‘It is late, du Plessis, and we have still 
three miles to go. More than that, ’tis. the worst cabaret 
m France.’” “And you would be no more of a Jean- 
= than ‘necessary to-night--eh, Claude?” (Harpers. 
6s. 


By J. E. Muppoox. 


Mr. Muddock adds this to a long list’ of melodramatic 
stories. It is a story of poison and love. “Go away, I 
tell you. You are not honest. I am dying, dying through 
you. You have poisoned me!” Ruth Rivers has to bear 
the accusation throughout eight chapters, then “The 
Unravelling of the Tangled Skein Commences.” In the 
cnd. we have an execution, described as follows: “The 
ancient ity of York was filled with a noisy, howling. multi- 
tude, that surged around the castle walls, and filled the air 
with execrations, and these execrations culminated in one 
terrific, loathing yell. . Nor did that yelling sub- 
side unti! all motion had ceased in the body, and the 
criminal had passed beyond human ken.” (Digby, Long. 
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Jottings on Arnold. 


Matruew ARNOLD’s Letters have just passed into the con- 
stellation of “ Eversley.” We are a little puzzled by the 
transition, welcome as it is. In 1895 Messrs. Macmillan 
issued the Letters in two volumes at fifteen shillings net, 
and in the same year reprinted them. Yet the volumes 
passed into the hands of Mr. Glaisher as a “ remainder,” 
end were sold by him at four-and-sixpence the pair. Mr. 
Glaisher soon sold out. Now, the Letters are reissued by 
Messrs. Macmillan in two volumes in the well-known and 
deservedly esteemed “ Eversley ” series at five shillings each. 
The sequence seems odd, but we do not know that it is 
important. There is something so final and refreshing 
about the “ Eversley ” formit that we believe no one will 
1,ind how Arnold’s Letters reached that desired haven, where 
his Essays and Poems are already anchored. But while 
this is well, we must note that the Letters have only put 
cn the “ Eversley” wedding garment, they have not been 
otherwise improved. Mr. George W. E. Russell’s notes 
still strike us as painfully exiguous. Mr. Herbert Paul, 
however, thinks that “no praise can be too high” for Mr. 
Kussell’s editorship, so our view must be taken for what it 
is worth. But surely Arnold’s voluminous Letters should 
have been indexed. Written mostly to the same correspon- 
dents—his mother, wife, and daughters—they are not easily 
handled when it comes to finding a favourite passage or 
comparing Arnold’s progressive views on a given subject. 
As it is, without table of contents or index, the Letters are 
ike a land flowing in milk and honey, but unmapped. 
Mr. Russell’s “Prefatory Note” is very good. Arnold 
‘““was pre-eminently a good man; gentle, generous, endur- 
ing, laborious ; a devoted husband, a most tender father, 
an unfailing friend.” That is what his Letters prove 
Arnold to have been, and it is in the fact that he was all 
these, and also a literary man, with the peculiar anxieties 
end temptations of the literary man, that the value of 
this record lies. Again and again one suspends reading to 
drink in Arnold’s sheer gccdness. Mr. Russell’s one 
anecdote is felicitous. It is this: 


In 1868 Matthew Arnold lost his eldest son, a school- 
boy at Harrow. I was with the bereaved father on the 
morning after the boy’s death, and the author with whom 
he was consoling himself was Marcus Aurelius. Readers 
of the Essays in Criticism will remember the beautiful 
eulogy on the great Seeker after God, and will, perhaps, 
feel that, in describing him, the friend who speaks to us 
in the following pages half-unconsciously described him- 
self: “We see him wise, just, self-governed, tender, 
thankful, blameless, yet with all this agitated, stretching 
out his arms for something beyond—tendentemque manus 
‘gipe ulterioris amore.” 

We believe that many have been disappointed with 
Arnold’s Letters, finding them domestic rather than 
literary. But they are more literary than they appear in 
their rather formless presentation Moreover, we cannot, 
on # renewed reading, wish them other than they are. 
They show us what a literary man’s life should be. It 
should not be, as it so cften is, too literary. A 
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writer is apt to retire within himself, to lose touch 
with the world, and, what is worse, with those nearest to 
him. Stevenson preached the better way, and, on the 
whole, walked in it. But if one wished to name three 
writers who were thorough men of letters, yet clave to life 
and its ordinary obligations, one would first name Dr. 
Johnson, Charles Lamb, and Matthew Arnold. We wish 
we could lay our hands at the moment on a certain letter 
that Lamb wrote to Coleridge. Byron, selfish as he 
was, never inked his fingers or grew book-frowsy. If he 
quarrelled, and hated, he never became self-absorbed 
or indifferent. The near ob'igations and widely scattered 
interests of life appealed to him. His Beppo stanza has 
become classical : 


One hates an author that’s all author, fellows 

In foolscap uniforms, turn’d up with ink, 
So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or think, 
Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 

Of coxcombry’s worst coxcombs e’en the pink 
Are preferable to these shreds of paper, 
These unquench’d snuffings of the midnight taper. 


Most refreshingly is it borne to the reader that Matthew 
Arnold was not all author. He shot, he fished, he joked ; 
he shouldered his rifleas a volunteer; he was a most 
alert traveller, and judged scenery with an individual eye ; 
he loved a good dinner and a bright salon. Above all, he 
remained the son of his father and mother, and the brother 
of his brothers and sisters, and the husband of his wife. 
To these he poured himself out in letters all his life long. 
In an early letter to his sister, Mrs. W. E. Forster, he 
remarks on the tendency, “as characters take their bent, 
and lives their separate course, to submit oneself gradually 
to the silent influence that attaches us more and more to 
those whose characters are like ours.” But he resolves that 
from his sister he will not become estranged. “As 
Thomas & Kempis recommended, /requenter tibi ipsi 
violentiam fac, and as some philosophers advised us to 
consort with our enemies because by them we were most 
surely apprised of our faults, so I intend not to give myself 
the rein in following my natural tendency, but to make 
war against it till it ceases to isolate me from you, and 
leaves me with the power to discern and adopt the good 
which you have, and I have not.” This resolve Arnold 
kept, and his letters are a lesson in loyalty which few of 
us dare regard as foreign or superfluous. In the midst 
of his work as inspector of schools, in hot school- 
rooms and court-houses, and in his room at the Education 
Department, Arnold found time to write to his mother, 
his married sisters, and his children, in the true strain of 
familiarity and devotion. Even with his literary pre- 
occupations he could blend these intimacies. How charm- 
ingly eloquent of this is such a passage as the following, 
written in 1863 to his mother: “I send you a note of Lady 
de Rothschild’s, which may burn. The Westminster 
article she was the first to tell me of. It is a contrast (all 
in my favour) of me with Ruskin. It is the strongest 
pronunciamento on my side there has yet been ; almost too 
strong for my liking, as it may provoke a feeling against 
ine. The reviewer says: ‘Though confident, Mr. Arnold is 
never self-willed; though bold, he is never paradoxical.’ 
Tell Fan to remember this in future when she plays croquet 
with me. I also keep it as a weapon against K., who said to 
ine that I was becoming as dogmatic as Ruskin. I told her 
the difference was that Ruskin was ‘dogmatic and wrong,’ 
and here is this charming reviewer who comes to confirm 
me.” It is a proof of Arnoid’s vast literary ability, and, at 
the same time, of his detachment from bookishness, that 
his travel notes are so good, and his descriptions of 
scenery—in most authors  tiresome—so memorable. 
Indeed, the Letters are well worth studying as those of a 
connoisseur of scenery to whom the sentiment of a place 
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was as the scent of a rose held in the hand. Who that 
knows Durham city will not be satisfied with his descrip- 
tion: “Certainly my early recollection of it did not 
approach the reality. The view from the castle itself, at 
the top of a steep hill, is very grand and Edinburghesque ; 
ut when you cross the Wear by Prebend’s Bridge, and, 
ascending through its beautiful skirt of wood, plant yourself 
on the hill opposite the cathedral, the view of the cathedral 
and castle together is supero ; even Oxford has no view to 
compare with it. The country, too, has a strong turbulent 
roll in it which smacks of the North and of neighbouring 
mountains, and which greatly delighted me. I made my 
way to Nevill’s Cross and some way up the glen of a feeder 
of the Wear, and the fern and water-breaks and distant 
moon were as northern as possible.” Just as easily was 
he depressed. Holland gay: him mortal ennui. “You 
have the feeling which oppresses you in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, that it all leads nowhere, that you are not even 
on the way to any beautiful and interesting country. . . 
What wounds one’s feelings in Holland is the perpetual 
consciousness that the country has no business there at all. 
You see it all below the levei of the water, soppy, hideous, 
and artificial ; because it exists against nature, nobody can 
exist there except at a frightful expense, which is very well 
1or the natives, who may be thankful to live on any terms, 
but disagreeable for foreigners, who do not like to pay 
twice as much as elsewhere for being half as comfortable. 
How I thought of the abundance and prodigality of the 
truly ‘boon’ nature of Guienne and Languedoc, from 
which I had just come! ” 

Arnold’s attitude to society was discreet. Take two 
impressions. First, this of a visit to his intimate friend 
Lady de Rothschild’s: “I had a pleasant visit at Aston 
Clinton, but the life of these country houses (as I now 
neither shoot nor hunt, both of which I should have done 
to excess had I not been so torn away from them) wearies 
me more and more, with its endless talking and radical 
want of occupation. But Lady de Rothschild I am very 
fond of, and she has given me the prettiest little gold 
pencil in the world. I made. acquaintance with two more 
Rothschilds, and Alice de Rethschild, of Vienna—the first 
exquisitely beautiful, the second a most striking character. 
What women these Jewesses are! with a force which seems 
to triple that of the women of our Western and Northern 
race.” - And then this of a great dinner at Oxford: “These 
occasional appearances in the world I like—no, I do not 
like them, but they do one good, and one learns something 
from them ; but, as a general rule, I agree with all the men 
of soul, from Pythagoras to Byron, in thinking that this 
type of society is the most drying, wasting, depressing, and 
fatal thing possible.” We should like to quote a passage 
about his fishing-rod, but in emphasising Arnold’s fine 
freedom from literary sordidness of any kind we wish to 
illustrate it by his attitude to his own writings. No one 
enjoyed success more frankly than Arnold, yet how good 
it is to find him writing: “I send you a.note from Smith 
und Elder, which you may burn. To the last day I shall 
never get over a sense of gratitude at finding my produc- 
tions accepted, when I see so many people all round me so 
hard put to find a market. This comes from a deep sense 
of the native similarity of people’s spirits, and that if one 
spirit seems richer than another, it is rather that it has 
been given him to find more things, which it might equally 
bave been given to others to find, than that he has seized or 
invented them by superior power or merit.” And, again, to 
his mother: “ I was sure youwould be pleased with Joubert, 
and you say just what I like when you speak of ‘ handing 
en the lamp of life’ for him. That is just what I wish to 
do, and it is by doing that that one does good. I can truly 
say, not that I would rather have the article not mentioned 
at all than called a brilliant one, but that I would far rather 
have it said how delightful and interesting a man was 
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Joubert, than how brilliant my article is. In the long run 
one makes enemies by having one’s brilliancy and ability 
praised ; one can only get oneself really accepted by making 
oneself forgotten in the people and doctrine one recom- 
mends.” ‘ 

On the proper tone of ciiticism Arnold’s ’ preaching 
was not more definite than bis practice. Again it is to 
bis mother: “ Partly nature, partly time and study, have 
also by this time taught me thoroughly the precious truth 
that everything turns upon one’s exercising the power of 
persuasion, of charm; that without this all fury, energy, 
reasoning power, acquirement, are thrown away, and only 
render their owner more miserable. Even in one’s ridicule 
«ne must preserve a sweetness and good-humour.” In the 
same strain to Mrs. Forster: “You will have seen the 
amenities of the Saturday Kevew. It seems affected to 
say one does not care for such things, but I do really think 
my spirits rebound after them sooner than most people’s. 
The fault of the reviewer, as of English criticism in 
general, is that whereas criticism is the most delicate 
matter in the world, and wants the most exquisite lightness 
of touch, he goes to work in such a desperately heavy- 
handed manner, like a bear in a china-shop—if a bear can 
be supposed to have hands.” 

Here are two notes to delight in. Referring to his 
first series of Essays, he writes: “I hear my book is 
doing very well. The Sypectator is very well, but the 
article has Hutton’s fault of seeing so very far into a mill- 
stone. No-one has a stronger and more abiding sense than 
} have of the damonic’ element—as Goethe called it— 
which underlies and encompasses our life ; but I think, as 
Goethe thought, that the right thing is, while conscious of 
this element, and of all that there is inexplicable round one, 
to keep pushing one’s posts into the darkness, and to estab- 
lish no post that is not perfectly in tight and firm. One 
gains nothing on the darkness by being, like Shelley, as 
incoherent as the darkness itself.” In the other passage 
we see Arnold shaking his shoulders in the quiet ecstasy 
of work and in the middle of his days: “ To-day I am forty- 
one, the middle of life in any case, and for me, perhaps, 
much more than the middle. I have ripened, and am 
ripening so slowly that I should be glad of as much time as 
possible, yet I can feel, I rejoice to say, an inward spring 
which seems more and more to gain strength, and to pro- 
mise to resist outward shocks, if they must come, however 
rough. But of this inward spring one must not talk, for 
it does not like being talked about, and threatens to depart 
if one will not leave it in mystery.” We may fairly be 
charged with stringing quotations on a thread, but we are 
mistaken if we do not find pardon. We need not advise 
any young writer to possess Matthew Arnold’s Essays and 
Poems. These will assuredly educate him as a critic. But 
we advise him strongly to possess Matthew Arnold’s 
Letters ; these will educate him as a man from whom, as 
from all of us, life demands, for its flowering, not only zeal, 
but grace, not only power, but proportion 





Things Seen. 
The Tower. 


Sue-was a fresh English maiden, wide-eyed and happy 
and simple as seventeen ; and she sat alone on a Holborn 
‘bus. I, behind her, could see her turning and bobbing like 
a canary. At last she looked round, and said shyly: “Is 
it far to the Tower?” It turned out that she was making 
for that bistorical warehouse—alone. It was not ever thus. 
Even Marie Bashkirtseff sighed in vain for such liberty. I 
leaned a little forward, and tried to make the journey 
memorable to this laughing peach-skinned maiden. Told 
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her about the Viaduct, and joked, ever so mildly, about 
Newgate. Told her of the knights who used to ride, gold- 
spurred, up Giltspur-street to the jousts in Smithfield, and 
pointed out the Blue-coat School and the Post Office and 
Panyer Alley and the Cheapside view of St. Paul’s. These 
things entertained her equally. A smile and a trill of 
words was still my reward, and I knew well that the pretty 
fool was receiving nothing, because she was bringing noth- 
ing. The Wood-street plane tree, Bow Church with its 
Cockney legend, Sir John Bennett’s Gog and Magog figures, 
and the Mansion House passed with punctual words and 
vmiles. At the Bank we Loth got down, and I played Sir 
Oracle more boldly, and said: “This is the centre of the 


world.” “Indeed!” she said, with a look that told me she 
was reverting to her geography books. I weakly 
explained. 


“You have no guide-book,” I remarked, and had nearly 
added, “or ideas.” “Why are you hurrying to the 
Tower?” We were threading the chaos of wheels ; the bag 
I carried jogged my legs, and the traffic made havoc of 
question and reply. ‘The Tower!” I exclaimed, “and 
I a Londoner, and a lover and student of London, have 
never been to the Tower.” She smiled her great surprise. 
“ And when you have done, where—how—you will be very 
far ... 1%” She smiled serenely, and told me that she 
would take a cab, in a tone that made me aware that she 
had never taken a cab before, yet would do it with an 
air. Smiling, pretty, quite ignorant and _ guileless, 
she walked with clean quick ankle along King William- 
street, in the sunshine, past the Insurance offices; and in 
the dull, knowing crowd was lost to view. I thought 
she was worth more to England than the Tower. 


The Truant. 


€rronG June grass, white with staring ox-eye daisies, and 
almost ripe for the scythe, sheltered. him so completely 
that I came upon him uawares, almost trod on him, 
indeed, as I followed the edge of the stream that formed 
the boundary of the meadow. Face downward’ he lay, his 
head resting on his folded arms, his cap tilted far over his 
face. In the middle of the stream a float, painted green 
and red, leaned motionless, attached to a stout piece of 
whip-cord, which again was lashed to a long bean-stick 
lying by his side. 

He looked round at me as I halted, showing a plump 
red face, small, bright sloeberry eyes, and a tip-tilted 
insignificant nose. We exchanged stares, and I ventured an 
inquiry as to my whereabouts. He answered in good 
broad Sussex, albeit intelligently enough and without the 
slightest shyness. Interrogated about the nature and 
success of his sport, he shook his head dolefully. It was 
trouts he was fishing for; but trouts this year was out- 
and-out countable shy. Other seasons he had caught two 
and three in an afternoon ; yes, and “great big ones, nigh 
half a pound! But this year ” and he jerked out his 
bait, a bedraggled worm, inspected it carefully, and 
dropped it back again. All the bad luck came of a 
gentleman, through whose land part of the stream ran, 
tormenting the fish with made-up flies, that “ just frighted 
and tarrified ’em.” He grew quite indignant, indeed, at 
what he considered his neighbour’s unsportsmanlike prac- 
tices. No, he wasn’t dull; he was never dull a-fishing. 
Moreover, he had something else than the chance of a bite 
tc amuse him, and he lifted from beside him a tattered 
volume and held it up for my inspection: The Three 
Musketeers! We were friends in a moment. Had I 
really read it, and liked it, too? It was just a pretty book, 
wasn’t it? We talked of its merits eagerly; then with 
a sudden confidence: “I be playing truant, you know.” He 
said it with a delighted snigger. Perhaps I should have 
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improved the occasion, but the suspicion of a bite distracted 
his attention and freed me from the obligation. I nodded 
a good-bye and passed on. ‘ 

‘he meadow-path joined the main road by a tiny hamlet. 
As I crossed the last stile a bearded labouring man came 
up, a small girl running tearful at his heels. He paused 
at sight of me. Had I seen a boy in the fields? 
Memory of my erstwhile friend’s parting confession 
prompted equivocation. What sort of boy?” His 
boy, of course, young Tom, playing truant again, always 
at it. Nothing would keep him at his books. Day after 
day did he slip off after fishing or some such. He was to 
cateh it this time, though, and the man shook a switch he 
carried, and coloured his explanation with oaths. 

I hesitated, After all it was summer, and “ trouts ” were 
fishable only at such a season. The rod and the wrath 
would be as warm a few hours hence as now, and he might 
as well see Miladi to her doom uninterrupted. Besides, 
how was I to be quite certain that my boy was his boy? 

“ No, I’ve seen no boy,” I said curtly, and had the satis- 
iaction of seeing the father hurry off in the opposite 
direction. 








The Fallow Fields of Fiction. 


IT. 


In our first article we tried to show that the scope of the 
modern novel, despite vague talk about its enlargement, 
is a very limited one. We pointed out that it seldom 
attempted to deal with the organic life of communities, and 
that even in dealing with individual lives it ignored all 
activities save those of love, war, and theological specula- 
tion, utilising the whole world-spectacle merely as a back- 
ground for a love-affair We gave Balzac as almost the 
solitary instance of a novelist who had reduced love to its 
proper level in the scheme of things, and had wrought the 
material of his novels with equal impartiality from all 
human activities, individual and communal, recognising 
all as equally fit—love among the rest. We promised to 
refer to some aspects of modern life which should yield the 
stuff of novels that might appeal to inteliigent people. 

We must now be allowed to proceed from abstract 
generalisation to the concrete and the personal, since it is 
only by so doing that we can usefully enforce our argument. 
Some weeks ago the present writer dined at an Italian 
restaurant in Victoria-street--a long and ornate refectory 
frequented by engineers, shopkeepers, travellers, demz- 
mondaines, and the indefinable: all London either dines or 
starves every day, and there are a dozen epical novels in 
any large restaurant—but that is an aside. We dined 
early, and the sun was still above the sky-affronting roofs 
of the thoroughfare when we passed into Victoria-street 
with the intention of perceiving London as though it 
were a foreign city. We had not gone a hundred yards 
before we descried a red campanile overtopping the houses 
on the South side. The original and striking beauty of 
this tower drew us at once, and we were soon in front of a 
prodigious edifice which has lately risen like an island 
out of the sea of flats stretching between Victoria-street 
and the river. Now we were intellectually aware that 
a Roman Catholic cathedral was being erected in London, 
but we had till that moment no idea of its size, its beauty, 
or its significance. During the nineteenth century only 
one cathedral came into existence in England, that of 
Truro. In an epoch of steam, cathedrals do not spring up 
like mushrooms. This cathedral in Victoria-street, we were 
informed and believe, is larger than St. Paul’s; you could 
put Truro inside it. Indeed, it is colossal; and it is 
probably dissimilar from any other cathedral in the world. 
its beauty, an indisputable beauty, is attained upon a new 
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plan, which we are not sufficiently expert to describe, but 
which we may say is an abrupt departure from the Gothic 
in the direction of a Byzantine style. It impressed us as 
an art-work of genuine inspiration, as the disclosure of the 
individuality of a powerful artist. We stood in front of it 
a long time, as it were nonplussed by this phenomenon of 
splendid art asserting itself so mildly yet so irresistibly 
amid the heaped-up ugliness of the West End, a superb 
refutation of the theory that an inartistic age can produce 
nothing artistic. The lower part of the main front was 
hidden by scaffolding and enclosed by the same wooden 
palings that enclose an inchoate hotel ; in the palings was 
a door, and at the door stood a watchman. 

“ Have you realised the grandeur of the activity of which 
you are a necessary part?” we almost demanded of the 
watchman, but happily refrained from the absurdit7. 
Instead, we gave him a shilling and asked leave to inspect 
the works. He consented, like a humane watchman, and 
told us that the architect himself was within. The interior 
of the cathedral proved to be even superior to the 
exterior. The building has evidently been designed, as it 
should be, from within outwards, and not from without 
inwards. The sense of spaciousness, already great, is 
greatly increased as you stand inside the vast portals and 
behold the interior perspective. Everywhere are large flat 
surfaces, broken only by other flat’ surfaces. No matter 
where the eye turns, it is met by arched perspectives. The 
roof is a succession of domes. The floor rises in a ser-es of 
planes to the apse. With a huge traction-engine to the 
left, a sort of mortar-mill to the right, and the wild litter of 
construction before and behind, we gazed about us on the 
bare and glorious walls. The rays of the setting -sun 
slanted in through the fretted stone grilles of the western 
windows: a ballad-like detail, but we record it. We 
gazed at the distant apse. Under the apse, looking round, 
stood a figure in a frock-coat and a silk hat. That figure 
was the architect—the artist surveying the art-work at 
the close of the day’s labour ; a few artisans—carvers, and 
the like—engaged on sub-contracts, alone remained of the 
army of labourers, industrious ants dotted here and there 
it the immense nave. The scene, though almost static 
at that juncture, was intensely dramatic; it might have 
been arranged for us. And we are eager to admit! that 
it appealed with tremendous force to our imagination. 
We registered as a noble day that day on which we lad 
been privileged—yes, privileged- to see the artist beneath 
his own domes, yet unfinished, yet untidy and unkempt, 
but whose massive grandeur no planks and poles, no refuse 
of brick-ends, no cranes and traction-engines could for 
an instant disguise. Well might the artist say, to future 
ages as to this unheeding age: “ Si monumentum requiris, 
c reumsprce. 

Huysmans has written a finicking and egotistic novel, 
La Cathédrale, in which the unsurpassed beauty of Chartres 
is degraded to the uses of an arena for the antics of a 
diseased soul. Why should we not have a novel entitled 
The Cathedral of which the cathedral is not the theatre 
but the theme? Take this cathedral at Westminster, and 
follow backwards the two wonderful streams of creative 
force of which it is the confluence. First, there is the 
desire, vaguely stirring in the Roman Catholic community 
in England, for a Sign, a supreme outward demonstration 
that Catholicism authentically lives on. You can judge 
every religion by its fanes, and the sign must be a fane sa 
fane splendid among fanes, one that shall silence argument 
and compel an awful respect. Consider the courage of 
the first man of them that said: “Let us build the greatest 
cathedral in London, perhaps in England.” Think of the 
tremors of exquisite excitement and anticipation that 
thrilled the small assembly—it must have been a small 
one—where the audacious proposal was mooted. Think 
how the idea spread abroad through. England wt over 
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to Rome, and came back sealed with the seal of Papal 
consent. Think of the thousand intrigues, base and other- 
wise, which always precede the practical inception of a 
co-operative enterprise such as this, and which are buried 
beneath its foundations as the Orientals bury human 
victims beneath their: still more splendid basilice: the 
intrigues’ of the site, of the money, of the builder, of the 
architect. Before a stone is laid, or even a sketch drawn, 
probably hundreds ‘of people have been ' potentially 
unhoused: think of that simple detail. Such a mighty 
business embraces the whole human comedy. 

And then tremble before the indubitable fact that all 
this complex and passionate preliminary effort will be 
rendered futile and nugatory unless the Arist can. be 
found. Belgium spent sixty millions of francs on a Palace 
of Justice, and got, not a work of art, but merely the 
biggest building of the century. The Catholics of Mngland 
might have fared as badly, or even worse. Now pass to the 
second stream of creative force—the career of the destined 
artist. -We shall be pardoned for mentioning here a 
picturesque but not essential rumour—namely, that the 
architect of the Westminster Cathedral began life humbly, 
as a worker with his hands. It matters not a whit, since 
in any event he must have begun humbly; if he had been 
a duke’s son, his beginning would still have been humble 
in comparison with the fine climax as he-stands under his 
own dome. Watch the genius of this man _ unfolding, 
conquering obstacle after obstacle, and gradually emerging 
into the light. of due appreciation. At length he has 
matured ; he exists as the artist competent to perform the 
work. Now comes the dramatic moment—will he. be 
chosen ? The chances are a hundred to one against it, for 
it is notorious that opportunity, especially in architecture, 
almost always knocks at the wrong door; fails often 
indeed, to get into the right street. An hour’s walk 
through the heart of London will amply prove this. But 
by some amazing chance the artist and the opportunity 
for once meet. The artist receives the majestic order : 
“ Build us a great cathedral. There shall be no contract. 
Ask for money and you will get it.” 

It was not: business, but it was magnificent. 

When the Cathedral is consecrated, and that overwhelm- 
ing result of an aspiration fundamentally religious bursts 
on the world in a sceni¢ display ordained to the last detail 
by centuries of immutable precedent, who will think of 
these things? Who will have the historic imagination to 
perceive the strange and lovely significance of that 
ritualised act so belated in the twentieth century? Who 
will follow the two streams of force to their origins? Not 
twenty, not ten people, in the ten thousand who will sniff 
the incense of a great occasion. Here; then, is the chance 
ior the novelist, and his duty is to seize it. We are not, of 
course, so indiscreet as to say that the novelist should 
weave his fiction out of that cathedral-raising, or out f 
eny cathedral-raising. His use of actuality may be less 


crude, without losing a particle of its effectiveness. We 


have merely indicated a general direction in which the 
novelist might proceed. We have adumbrated a sort of 
novel which would be utterly different from any modern 
novel. If it be urged that The Cathedral would of 
necessity be a dull novel, we ask: Why should it be dull? 
It would comprise a large segment of the circle of life ; it 
might include all passions, 2ni many various activities both 
artistic and commercial. It would he dramatic, and 
certainly it would be realistic. Finally, it would be 
grandiose, and would culminate in a spectacle of sheer 
beauty. 

“ But,” says the literal person, the person who reads 
only what is written and hears only what is said. “a 
cathedral is not built every day. In a third article we 
will. try to discover subjects more ‘workaday and prac- 
ticable which are crying aloud to be dealt with. 


E. A. B. 
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Correspondence. 


“ The Fallow Fields of Fiction.” 


Smr,—That love which Mr. Beaufoy miscalls “ sexual,” 
but which is truly spiritual, since it only comes when the 
soul meets its fellow, is so predominant in our fiction 
because it is the only really deep passion wherewith all of 
us can become acquainted. Hatred, ambition, revenge, 
how can they find us in the sheltered conditions of latter- 
day civilisation? But we all, from the millionaire to the 
clerk, oddly identified by “Daily Mazi and second-class 
season ticket,” can know, and usually do know, love as the 
supreme fact in life. True, usually we spend more time 
thinking of our dinners than our love, but because we spend 
more time in sleep than in any other occupation, does it 
follow that therefore sleep is a fitting subject for fiction? 

Nor is there any romance in a parish council’s meeting 
per se. Romance may be present, but, if so, only because 
it is always possible in the’hearts of men. Ibsen’s great 
scene is not effective because it shows a ratepayer’s meet- 
ing, but because it shows a man stripping bare his soul of 
falsehood and aspiring to higher things. That is 
essential ; the others, ratepayers or bearded warriors, are 
accidentals. 

In fact, “E. A. B.’s” whole article is but a complaint 
that there are few original writers—an old complaint, that, 
and likely to be repeated. Why is it better to imitate 
Balsac than Anthony Hope? Mr. Hope is easier, and we 
are likely to get better work “after” him than “after” 
the great Frenchman. Is it. not better to stroll happily 
on Primrose Hill than to break one’s neck on Mount 
Everest, since it is not given to us all to walk undismayed 
among precipices? After all, a man can but write as God 
las given him power and sight, and when genius arises 
Mr. Beaufoy’s “ consumers of fiction ” will have no choice— 
they will have to be interested whether the subject is the 
crash of kingdoms at war or the temptations of a newsboy ; 
the love of humanity for humanity, or the love of Jack for 
Jill—I am, etc., 


Walton, Liverpool. E. R. Punsnon. 


‘* More ‘Mistakes We Make.’’ 


Srr,—Allow me to thank your correspondent, Mr. de V. 
Payen-Payne, for calling attention to several typographical 
errata in my More Mistakes We Make, and to ask him to 
accept a special “ Thank you” for refraining from a less 
considerate manner of dealing with them. 

It is of little use explaining how little I am to blame ; 
for, “ Who's to know that?” ; so the important thing to say 
is that no more copies will be issued by publishers with- 
out corrections.—I am, etc., 

C. E. Cuarx. 

24, Iffley-road, Hammersmith, W. 








Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 92 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best note on 
“The Country Sight that Impresses Me Most.” We award the 
prize to Miss C, C. Bell, Epworth, for the following : 


THe Last Loap, 


a The last field has been cleared, the last load roped down; the 
implements of the harvest, not to be used again until another year, 
have been thrust into the back of the wagon; the children are 
feeding the horses with ears snatched from the last rakings ; the 
wooden bottle is fished out of the hedge, the last “tot” of beer 
served round; and the general feeling finds expression in the words 
of one of the elders : “ Well, she's bin a grand harvest : let’s hope 
the mester 'l! see many another sich, though mebbe all on us won’t 
be here to help wi’ the next.” Then the bottle is slung on the 
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hames of the leading horse, the team is aroused, the wagon goes 
lumbering through the gate-stead, the men look round for a moment 
with an air of sad satisfaction, then huddle on their jackets and in 
silence follow it down the lane. In the fast-gathering dusk the 
bare, brown fields, lately alive with golden wheat and silver-eared 
barley, look dim and ghostly : there is upon everything an appear- 
ance of finality. The harvest is past, the summer ended; another 
chapter in the history of the hamlet is closed. 


Other contributions follow : 


The River Cherwell at Oxford, in the later hours of the afternoon 
at that time of year when the cuckoo rejoices and the bounty of 
nightingales is presently to be prodigal ; here, in a spot hardly of 
the world at all, is the perfect presentation of the balm and leisure 
of the country, as if here the very thought of storm and stress had 
never come. This infant river itself would seem to be going no- 
where, to exist only to be the sleeping-place of the lotus-eater whom 
it carries in his craft, wending between meadows lush and flowery, 
such as might have given to Addison the “peaceful vales and dewy 
meads” of his hymn. Widening here and there where the gleam 
is hot upon an open reach, it turns again into the long, green 
mystery beyond, where the pools deepen into a cavernous coolness, 
and a wind comes to bend the willows flanking the water with a 
greyish bloom. Meanwhile the afternoon glows and lingers end- 
lessly ; until far away the heavy, long-drawn call of Magdalen 
chapel bell, no dispeller of the illusion, mingles with the dream. 

[G. W., London. } 


A FISHING VILLAGE, 


Few sights in the country can be more impressive than the spec- 
tacle of a fishing pier in the wee sma’ hours of an autumn morn- 
ing in the north of England. To see the hundreds of boats gliding 
into the harbour and gingerly taking up their position ; then to 
view the celerity with which the fish (herrings, let us say) are 
brought ashore while the burr of the Tyke mingles with the foreign 
twang of the Norwegian and the strong accent of the Scotsman 
with the harsh note of the Cornish skipper; then to observe the 
intense excitement that prevails in the vicinity of the auctioneer, 
at whose feet lies a little heap of this “silver harvest of the sea,” a 
sample of the night’s catch ; and afterwards to watch the women 
at work, salting, sorting, packing, their short skirts enveloped in a 
huge thick oilskin apron —all this with rosy-fingered dawn 
gradually making way for the perfection of day cannot fail to 
mpress and delight, [A. G,, Cheltenham, | 


A SUBURBAN VALLEY. 


Not only is my most impressive country sight within the borders 
of the United Kingdom, put within the London postal district, and 
is so far, I think, unique. To the south and south-west, parks and 
villas stretch far intoa hybrid tract which is neither town nor 
country. On the east, London merges into a land of docks and 
arsenals, the busy avenues of the great port. To the north London 
is ramparted from rural quietude by its suburban Himalayas of 
Highgate and Hampstead. But in the secluded and little-known 
valley of the Brent you may walk straight out of suburban streets 
into meadows starred with buttercups, where water-lilies and irises 
grow in the winding stream, and bluebells, in their season, in 
neighbouring coppices. Here, by the brookside, is the ancient 
village church of Perivale, its little tower built of planks, its 
chancel turned askew in time-honoured commemoration of the 
drooping head of the crucified Saviour, Here you may see an 
authentic “ Leper’s Squint,” a small window through which the 
outcast watched the service of the Mass. The peace of the church- 
yard is enhanced to a Londoner’s ears by the hum of bees, the 
cawing of rooks in the elms, the lowing of cattle in the meadows 
below. Hard by is a typical country parsonage with its lawns and 
gardens, and across the lane an ample farmyard alive with turkeys 
and geese and fowls. Away to the north-west stretches a tract of 
as rich, smiling, rustic scenery as you will find in all England, 
uncrossed by a railway for twenty miles! But the companies are 
already throwing unsightly brown embankments into the happy, 
sleepy valley, and my country sight impresses me chiefly because— 
it will soon be a country sight no more, [J. D. A., Ealing. } 


Other competitions received, 


Competition No. 93 (New Series). 


JUNE is the month of the strawberry. This week we offer a prize 
of One Guinea for the best verses, not exceeding 16 lines, in praise 


of The Strawberry. 
RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz AcapEmy, 43 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, July 3, Each answer must be accompanied by 


the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered, Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only, 
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” THE FIRST NUMBER | 


Will appear Wednesday, July 3rd, 











THE TATLER 


Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER, 


This will be the 
LIGHTEST, 
BRIGHTEST, and 
MOST INTERESTING 


Society and Dramatic Paper 


EVER PUBLISHED. 





There will certainly be a rush for Number 1, and as only a Limited 
Edition will be printed you should ask your Newsagent to order you 
a copy at once. 

Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk can secure you a copy and deliver 
it to you on the day of publication if ordered at once. 





Otherwise you may have to wait for a Second Edition. 


THE TATLER 


An Up-to-Date Society Paper. 

Society and the Stage Richly Illustrated Week by Week. 

The Best Printing, The Best Paper, The Best Contents 
of any Paper of its kind. 

Published every Wednesday. Price 6d. 











THE TATLER will be a bright little paper that you will want to 
keep and bind. To ensure doing this tell your Newsagent to order you 
the first half a dozen numbers. It is sometimes difficult to ensure obtaining 
the first few numbers of a new publication unless ordered beforehand. 











OFFICES: GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, 
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New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Jackson (Rev. Percival), The Prayer Book 
Smith (Samuel), National Religion 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES., 


( 
ambridge Univer sit; F Tess 2/6 





Rickards 8. C.), The Clock of Arba: a Romance...........+ ..(Baker) * 
Bertouch ess de), Passion Flowers ...... beedatiine (Chapman & pore net 5/0 
O'Donnell (F, Hugh), The Message of the Masters ........... (John net 2/6 
Austin ( . bh , ¢ RR R a & Spottiswoode) 
Green (Kathleen Haydn), Twelve Allegories  ............cecsessessersee (Lane) net 3/6 
The Book of the Horace Club, 1896-1901 (Biackwell) net 5/0 





Poetry’s Sake : Inaugural Lect 
om (Clarendon Press) net 1/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton in Cheshire.................. (Sotheran) net 42/0 
Stephens (W. R. W.), The English Church from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Edward I., 1066-1272 Macmillan) 7/6 


ee reeeeerasasereesesseereeess 





“> 
Russell W. E.), Collected and Arranged by, Letters of Matthew 
ania I 1888, 2 vols. : Macmillan) 10/0 
“The ral,” “‘I.Y.’’: an Imperial Yeoman at War ..................(Stock) 3/6 
i iam Samnel), Renaissance Types .........css.c.cscssecessereseees Unwin) 16/0 


Lilly (Wi I ce 
Head (F. W.), Cambridge Historical Essays: The Fallen Stuarts 
(Cambridge University Press) 5/0 


Crawford (W. 8.), Synesius the Hellene............ccsscccssesere iringeenal see 13/0 

Gilliat-Smith (Ernest), The ~f Pe Ne pee (Dent) 4/6 

Cook (Edward T.), Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War...(Arnold) net 12/6 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Conway (Sir Martin), The Bolivian Andes...............cessesssssescesseeees (Harper) 12/6 

Sykes (Ella C.), Through Persia on a Side-Saddle ............ (Macqueen) net 7/6 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Newhbigin (Marion), Life by the Seashore...............++.... ey ye net 3/6 
Hall (Leonard), The Evolution of Consciousness..(Williams & Norgate) net 3/0 


EDUCATIONAL, 
H Edward W.) and!Browne (Edgar A.), A Manual of School Hygiene 
~~ : ot (Cambridge University, Frees) 
Werner (A.) and Hunt,(G.), Elementary Lessons in ye Dutch 
(Williams & Norgate) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Watson (Forbes), Flowers and Gardens .........,..cccccccssseseersseneees (Lane) net 6/0 
Williams (Mrs. ie), A Garden in ’ SREEINIOD - acceccsecdhoupntinnd (Lane) net 5/0 


Seinndpepeond (Morang, hennoee x 
Ware (Fabian), Educati Foundations of Trade and Indastry..(Harper’s 


Whitfield (E. E.), Commercial Education in Theory and Practice 
Methuen) 56/0 


Selous (Edmund), Bird Watching (Dent) net 7/6 
Hirsch (Max), Democracy versus Socialism .......0.....s00+ (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Wright ( Walter P.), Pictorial Practical Fruit Growing.............+--+ (Caseell) 1/0 
Reed (&. T.), edited by, Punch’s Holiday Book, 1901...(** Punch Office”) net 1/0 
Maddison (Isabel), compiled by, Handbook of British, Continental, and 

i RE (Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania) 


Cc Universi 
Nott (Charles), The Book of ( ) 
Hasivck (Paut}, edited by “ Work" Handbooks; Tailoring “2 (Cassell) 1/0 
NEW EDITIONS, 


Hobbes (John Oliver), The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Le: — i 90 

nwin’ 
Sendall (Sir Walter J.), The Compete Works of C. 8. Calverley ce net 6/0 
Vickers (John), The History of Herod ........1.0++-.0+++. illiams & Norgate) 6/0 
McClymont (Rev. J. A.), The Century Bible: St. John................-000 (Jack 
W. les Whitworth), Ad Astra Ri 


Ww ryane ergs iS NN MUI, anda sndeceboshdskinss coaested ) net 6/0 








chards 
The Bishop's Secret ...........ccccsccssevercceseeeerses (John Long) /6 
Kropot ( yields, Factories and Weorksbops......... (Sonnenschein) a 1/0 
Smith (Samuel), Ritualism in the Church of England in 1990 ...... (Thynne) fl 


PERIODICALS. 
Magazine of 7 Cassell’s, Anglo-Saxon Review, Pelican Record, Longman’s 
Magazine, Royal, Badminton, Review of Reviews. for Australia, Crampton’s, 
Cornhill, Chamber’s Journal. 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 





Tue Oxford University Press is about to issue An English 
Commentary on Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, the primary aim of which is to make the poet’s meaning 
clear. With a view to this, translations, paraphrases, or 
explanations have been introduced in interpreting the harder 

ages. Mr. Tozer has followed the new Oxford text of the 
Divine Comedy. 

The First Interpreters of Jesus, by Prof. G. H. Gilbert, is an 
attempt to define precisely what those men taught who wrote 
the’ books that are preserved in the New Testament. Ex- 
amining the subject strictly from this point of view, and not 
attempting to find answers to questions subsequently formu- 
lated by theology, Prof. Gilbert analyses and summarises the 
teaching first of Paul, then of the minor writers, James, Peter, 
Jude, and the author of Hebrews, and, lastly, that of John. 
The Macmillan Company are the publishers. 


Les Juife en Rouwmanie, Edmond Sincerus, is a book 
written in French, but published in England by Messrs. Mae- 
millan, which describes the Anti-Semite movement in Rou- 
mania, where equality of rights for all citizens was secured by 
the arrangements at the Treaty of Berlin. Since 1886 a con- 
tinuous legal persecution has directed against the Jews, 
who, though subjects of no other Power, are officially classified 
as foreigners. Many instances of this ecution are given, 
and conclusive evidence of the heavy emigration of Jews from 
the country. Y 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing in two volumes in their 
‘Standard Library” a new. edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son. This edition is the only one extant which 
contains an authentic text. It has been annotated by Miss 
Calthrop, and has an elaborate Introduction by Mr. Charles 
Strachey. 


T he Genealogical Magazine for July will contain ‘‘ A Hint to 
the College of Arms,” ‘‘ The Royal Arms and Cypber during 
the Present Reign,” ‘“ Badges and their Descent,’’ ‘‘ The 
Privileges of the College of Arms,” and some notes on an 
extinct Welsh family. 


THE July numb>r of the Antiquary will contain articles on 
“The Battle of Ethandune,” by Rev. Chas, W. Whistler ; 
“‘The Alfred Jewel”; ‘‘The Arms of the University of 
Oxford,” by Percival Landon; ‘‘ Quarterly Notes on Roman 
Britain,” by F. Faverfield; and the ‘‘Souldiers Catechism, 
1644,” by Lucy Hardy. 


The Story of Books, by the author of The Story of British 
Coinage, is on the point of publication in Newnes’ Library of 
Useful Stories. The author, after a brief sketch of books and 
libraries in classical and medisval times, dwells chiefly on the 
development of the modern book since the beginning of print- 
ing by movable types. The aim has been to give an adequate 
account of early printing in Italy, Great Britain and Ireland, 
and other countries. Some quaint illustrations add to the 
interest of the story. 


THE proprietors of the Architect and Contract Reporter have 
formed their business into a limited liability company. The 
share capital is £30,000. There will be no issue of shares to 
the public, the whole of the capital having been fully paid up 
previous to registration. 
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